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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SCIENTIFIC-TECHNICAL CCOPERATICN BETWEEN GDR, USSR 


Sharing Seeds, Genes 


East Berlin PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN in German 29 Sep 83 pp 2-3 


/Article by Dr Erwin Neu, deputy minister, Ministry for Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Focdstuffs/ 


/Text/ As is the case in other spheres of our national economy, there 
also exists close cooperation between our agriculture, forestry, and 
focdstuffs industries and the USSR ana the other member countries of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Such couperation is always 
oriented toward the further intensification of production--whether 

that be in the spheres of science and research or in many areas of our 
daily work. 


Our cooperation with the Soviet Union is the most comprehensive one. 
With the agreement entered into between Erich Honecker and Juri Andropov 
in May of chis year or the occasion of the friendship visit of the GDR 
party and government delegation to the USSR, the basic directions of 
long-range cooperation in the spheres of science and technology as weli 
as of production up unto the year 2000 were outlined. 


The common interests include mutual trade involving seeds and plants, 
breeding and domestic cattle, veterinary preparations, selected foodstuffs 
and agricultural machinery, as well as close scientific-technical 
cooperation in almcst all important spheres cf agriculture, forestry 

and foodstuffs production. 


Joint Efforts to Achieve More Productive Plant Varieties 


The member countries of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance have 
for many years and with great intensity been cooperating in the spheres 
of grain cultivation as well as in cultivation of potatoes, sugar beets, 
and vegetables. The jointly carried-out work with the leading institutes 
of the USSR and the other socialist countries has, among others, brought 
about the result that it was possible to achieve a further increase ia 
the yield potential of the winter wheat varieties in the GDR. The first 























promising varieties jointly developed by the GDR and the USSR are 

presently in the process of being government-tested. The first Soviet 
srieties derive from Professor Remeslov’s cultivations, which were 

taken over in the early 1970's and which are still being grown extensively 

in our untry, are a contributing factor to our achieving, assured 

wiater wneat yieics. in addition, these varieties are of excellent 


> 2 \ 
yyoridc plants, the productive Ponemo and Depoma varieties, wiich are 
h our countries, already are 


taxing up 2 large portion of the areas used for sugar-beet cultivation. 
The rn varieties growing in our agricultural enterprises have to a 
nsicerable extent been developec jointly with the USSR, the Hungarian 


a 
themselves by high yields and a high nutritive content. Because of its 
qualitatively high feed value, the latter is particularly valuable for 
»* mia 4 pr auction. 


Agricultural technicians 4% construction workers and practicians and 
esearchers have achieved numerous results in actual practice in the 
spheres of mechanization of and chemical applications in agriculture 


as well as soil improvement. One example of thie are the installations 
for the production of milk, beef, and pork which were developed jointly 
n the basis of an agreement concluded by the governments of the GDR 


amd the USSR. They are a contributing factor to making it possible to 
supply the populations in such highly concentrated areas as Moscow, 
Viadimir, and Kuibyshev more efficiently with milk and meat. 


)9§ great value for the LPG’s /agricultural producer cooperatives/ and 
E rm/ of our country is the annual employment of Soviet 
rcraft. On an area of approximately 400,000 hectares 
anc other agricultural produce, the Soviet 
are assisting the cooperative farmers and workers 
r mineral fertilizers. This makes possible a 
better adherence to agricultural-technical deadlines, which in turn 
y affects the yield and quality of the harvest. 
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specialized Breeding of Animai Species 
Tr sl s ele -aaneratican 4 y sob ‘ na] 

There also exists close cooperation in many spheres of animal production. 
For instance, with the establishme xt of the gene banks for the most 


mportant agricultural domestic animais with the framework of the Council 
r Mutual Economic Assistance, favorable prerequisites were created 
sending utilization of the best male breeding animals 
e 


Gs and hybrids. 
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artners in the People’s Republic of Poland. The jointly developed 


re 0 — 
the Socialist Republic of Romania. They distinguish 








Thus the specialization of the CEMA /Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance/ countries in the sphere of meat-producing breeds is being 
carried out for 12 breeds and specialization in the area of black-flecked 
milk and milk/meat producing cattle is carried out for aine breeds. For 
hogs there are 20 breeding programs, for sheep 19, and for goats there 
are three such programs. For instance, the breeders of our country are 
specializing in breeding the black-flecked milk-cow of the GDR from the 
Holstein-Frisian, Jersey, and black-flecked cattle breeds. This breed- 
changing process has in the recent past produced productive animals. 
Through utilizing the breeding animal stocks of the partner countries 
the breeding activities, being the important intensification factors 
that they are, are placed on am even broadei basis. in this way it is 
also possible to achieve considerable economic results. 


Im the coming years, the cooperation between the USSR and the other CEMA 
member countries will develop to an even greater extent. Focal points 
in this connection will continue to be plant cultivation and animal 
oreeding, and especially selected basic research problems, reconstruction 
of installations and stables in the sphere of animal production, 
development of new, energy-saving mechanization means and methods, 
Gaintenance systems, and the processing of wheat, milk, meat and of 
other agricultural products. This will in all participating countries 
contribute to a further improvement of our population's supply with 
foodstuffs and of industry with raw materials. In addition, such 

poperation solidifies the close friendship between the people of our 
countries. 


Cooperation in Microelectronics 
East Berlin PRESSE-INFORMATIONEN in German 30 Sep 83 pp 2-3 


/Article by Dr Heinz Wedler, general director, VEB Microelectronics 
Comb ine/ 


/Text/ The dynamic growth of our economy is based on the rapid 

accele ;tion in the spheres of our science and technology and on the 
increasiugly improving utilization of the results thereof. The steady 
deepening of socialist economic integration with the USSR and the other 
CEMA member countries is of fundamental importance in this respect. 
This quite particularly applies to the development and utilization of 
mircoelectronics in view of the fact that they are a key technology 
which is decisvely important for our national economy. The politburo 
report tc the 3th SED central committee meeting for this reason also 
emphasizes the future significance of the GDR-USSR agreements concluded 
in the spheres of microelectronics and robot technology. 


Government Agreement Coordination Division of Work 


The results obtained in recent years in the area of cooperation with the 
USSR for mutual benefits have confirmed the fact that the ever closer 
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r c ¢ tne attainment 
of mnigher ieve. of our productive forces. mus, for instance, the 
realization of the government agreement in the sphere of “Electronic 
Technology™ mcluded in 19/77 made it possible that through development 
ang practical appiication in production of new technologies and special 
equipment the national economies of both countries could be supplied with 
electronic parts. Ceramic housings, circuits for the radio and television 

néustries anc other applicable items, as well as optoelectronic parts 
were ceveioped and/or manufactured via the work-division systes. 

Im the basis of the government agreement, there came into being a 
balanced assortment of modern components for use in the masufacture 

f minicomputers in both untries. New tasic technologies for the 
proguction of mere highly integrated circuits were created anc the 
Jevelopment of a new highly integrated storage circuit has been 
indértake intiy. 

An important aspect of the government agreement has been and continues 
ct yrcination concerning the question of which assortments of 

mponents are needed presently in both countries and which will be 
needed in the future. We thereby avoid work duplication, are able 
to use our mental and material potential in a mere concentrated manner, 
and accelerate the realization of our objectives as well as attain 
is higher levei of effecciveness in the spheres of research and development. 
4 result of this close cooperation, approximately 200 types of Soviet 

; ents and integrated circuits are being used in our republic. Another 
int of this agreement was the development and making available for 
bot ides of special technological equipment for the manufacture of 
5 em nductors by way of a division of labor. Through coordinated 

eration we were enabled to achleve an approximately 50-percent 

wvings in development time for such highly productive equipment. 
rhe int research and development cooperation was reinforced further in 
19s rough a ministerial agreement concerning scientif ic-technological 
ind economic cooperation. The objective of this agreement was to achieve 

till greater economic results anc a gr ow. ability to meet the demand 
for selected microelectronic products in Both countries. For instance, 
we get certain components and integrated circuits from the USSR. In 
return, the GDR delivers to the Soviet Union ceusteutaate receptacle 

mponent inca special equipment. 

ov j i4ses for sture worse 
ne agreement to iay down the basic aims of the yng-range cooperation 
in the spheres of science, technology and produc bien up until the year 
2000, which was ncluded on the occasion of the friendship visit of 
the GDR party and government delegation headed by Secretary General of 
the SED Central Committee and Ministerial Council President of the GDR 
Erich Honecwer, will aiso impart new izoulses to the future work of 
specialization and cooperation between both countries in the sphere of 











The basis of our joint efforts to develop our science and technology 

even more rapidly and at the same continually to increase the 
effectiveness of our cooperation is the new "Microelectronics" government 
agreement concluded on the occasion of the 2lst meeting of the parity-based 
GDE-USSR government commission. Sy means of this agreement, the necessary 
prerequisites were created for combining on a long-range basis the 
capacities of the GDR in the sphere of microelectronics with the USSR 
potential which has international first-class rating. The advantages 

of such close and long-term cooperation are obvious. In addition to 

the development of new basic technologies and of new microelectronic 
components, it is above all aimed at creating a system of highly 
productive automatic special technological equipment for rational and 
econowic production of highly and very highly integrated circuits. 


On the basis of this agreement we will in our countries apply even more 
highly concentrated efforts and means for the purpose of comprehensive 


utilization of the advantages of microelectronics for further performance 
increases in both national economies. 


8272 
cso: 2300/71 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA COUNTRIES" RAW MATERIAL, ENERCY SOURCES DISCUSSED 





Budapest FICYELO in Hungarian No 41, 13 Oct 83 p 8 


/Article by Istvan Dobozi: “Utilization of Raw Material and Energy Sources in 
CEMA Countries”/ 


/Text/ In the East European countries, there was a noticeable increase in the 
importance of domestic mineral mining. The long-range raw material and energy 
goals program of CEMA, accepted at its 32nd session in 1978 and extending to 

1990, also projected that the individual member nations should put maximal 

effort in exploiting their domestic raw material and energy sources. Particularly 
important is the development of certain energy producing branches and within 

them, first of all, of coal mining. To support these endeavors, in addition to 
industrial investment, from the middle of the 1970's on, there has been a 
significant increase in the ratio of energy investments which reached 34 percent 
in Poland and in the Soviet Union. 


Increasing Demand for Capital 


The economic policy goals related to the increased rate of exploitation of 
domestic energy sources turned out to be overly ambitious in the majority of 
the countries. The coal mining projections for the period between 1976-1980 
could not be fulfilled in a single European CEMA country--with the exception of 
Hungary. In certain cases, there were particularly great delays in fulfilling 
the plan. For instance in Rumania, instead of the 53-57 million tons planned 
for 1980, only 35.2 million tons of coal were produced. In the CDR, instead of 
the 2#0 million tons planned for 1980, 258 million tons were mined. In Bulgaria, 
instead of the 38 million tons planned for 1980, 30.2 million tons were brought 
to the surface. (The data of the first half period in the current 5-Year Plan 
indicate that delays are expected in several countries also in fulfilling the 
production goals projected to 1985.) 


Factors such as mistakes in planning, delays in carrying out investments and 
also the greatly worsening mining-geological conditions in most countries, with 
their effect on increasing costs even higher than expected (in fact producing 
decreasing yields) and on limiting growth, played a role in the generally such 
slower growth in the sining-industrial branches than had been pianned. The 
importance of the growth limiting factor is underlined by the fact that, during 
the second half of the 1970's, the rate of growth of work productivity in 











industrial branches associated with the production of fwel materials and the 
manufacture of raw material showed 2 very significant decrease, considerably 
larger than the industrial average. 


Changes in the Crowth Rate of Work Productivity in the Industry of European CEMA 
Nations a) in Fuel Material Production and b) in Metallurgy. 











Entire Industry Fuel Production Metallurgy 

1971- 1976- 1971- 1976- 1971- 1976- 

1975 1980 1975 1980 1975 1980 
Bu_garia 6.8 5.2 10.9 4.1 8.0 3.5 
Czechoslovakia 6.0 4.1 3.4 1.8 5.1 2.4 
Hungary 6.2 4.6 7.2 3.9 4.6 1.6 
GDR 5.4 4.5 3.9 3.1 5.9 3.2 
Poland 7.6 6.3 5.1 0.5 6.2 2.4 
Rumania 6.3 6.8 4.2 i.4a) 8.2 8. 8b) 
Soviet Union 6.0 3.1 7.2 1.4 4.9 0.8 





a) Coal, crude oil and natural gas sining 
b) 1976-1979 


To a large extent because of the increased exploitation of poor quality raw 
material fields, between 1976-1980, capital demand also increased at a more 
rapid rate in the branches discussed than in industry as a whole. 


Labor Force Problems 


In the majority of the East European CEMA nations, the effects of labor force 
limitations can also be increasingly felt in the area of domestic raw material 
and energy base development. As a consequence of several causes, interest in 
the mining specialities has decreased. Thus, with the renewed prominence of the 
production-industrial branches, because recruitment and training of the labor 
force needed for production expansion met with difficulties. The situation is 
made worse by the fact that, meanwhile, the labor force situation in gereral 
became gore tense almost everywhere. Even in Poland with its considerable 
minerals mining, in spite of the nationwide surplus in workers, the labor force 
base of mining is becoming narrower. In countries having a tense labor force 
situation, the labor force supply of new mines largely depends on how a consid- 
erable decrease in the number of workers in the existing wines can be achieved 
by a significant increase in productivity. This demands the solution of signifi- 
cant rationalization and technical developmental tasks. 


The requirement of an increased development of the domestic base, especially 
under the increasingly sore unfavorable labor force conditions and in the midst 
of worsening sining-geological circumstances, makes an intensive technical 
modernization of sining its expanded mechanization and automation into an 
imperative necessity. The opentng of new aines and modernization of the outdated 
ones presents great demands for modern gaining sachines, instaiiations and 
technelogies. It presents problems, however, that there is a scarcity of these 
in CEMA while their purchase trom capitalist markets is subject to foreign 
currency restrictions. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CEMA COOPERATION IN DEVELOPING MINERAL RAW MATERIALS CITED 


East Berlin AW-DOKUMENTATIONEN ZUR AUSSENWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 11 No 38, 
14 Sep 83 pp 28-29 


|Edited version from CEMA-Bulletin No 3, 1983: "Mineral Raw Materials, Per- 
spectives of CEMA Nations Cooperation” ] 


(Text] Throughout the world, sciencific-technical progress is accompanied by 
a constant acceleration of the consumption of raw materials. For this reason, 
the mineral raw materials base of every country is a factor in the determina- 
tion of its economic potential and the raw materials problem is the most inm- 
portant in the determination of the strategy of economic development. This 
also applies to the CEMA countries, especially since the increase in the con- 
sumption of raw materials goes hand in hand with the rapid increase in world 
market prices for them. 


This gives rise to a number of new questions, for the consumption of all sorts 
of raw materials will continue to grow in the CEMA countries in connection with 
the further development of the national economy during the Five-Year-Plan 1981 
to 1985 and during the period to 1990. The Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance is giving special attention to this problem, inter alia from the point of 
view of securing an above-average increase in the exploration of mineral raw 
materials compared to their extraction. 


Long-Term Exploration Plans 


This task is laid out for a period of 15 to 20 years, for an all-round increase 
in the mining of mineral raw materials presupposes the further exploration of 
deposits of most of its kinds, especially cf oil and natural gas, coal, phos- 
phates, manganese, chrome and nonferrous ores, as well as rare metals. Ir 
order to guarantee these operations under economically favorable geographical 
and geological conditions with respect to mining, enormous investments (about 
10 billion rubles) are as necessary as the use of the newest scientific-techni- 
cal knowledge. 


The efficiency of geological exploration and prospecting operations is infiu- 
enced, above all, by the following: 


--The comprehensive scientific justification of the choice of the optimal di- 
rection of these operations in order to attain aspired-to goals with the least 














expenditure; 


--the creation and introduction of progressive technologies and techniques of 
geological development work, which also result in an increase in the labor 
productivity of geologists. 


The geological services of the CEMA countries have at their disposal an exten- 
sive system of scientific research, planning and engineering organizations in 
order to cope with the tasks at hand. More than 40 of them participate direct- 
ly in the international socialist division of labor. The first joint estimate 
of the total deposits of mineral raw materials in the CEMA countries was car- 
ried out in 1963. Proceeding from this, the direction of geological operations 
to 1980 was determined. The concentration of the specialists of the fraternal 
countries led to a significant expansion of the ascertained raw materials de- 
posits and contributed to the development of new ones. 


Prognoses for the development of the raw materials base within the framework 
of CEMA were also elaborated in 1973 and 1977. They included the main types 
of mineral resources: Mineral fuels, ferrous and nonferrous metals, raw mate- 
rials not containing ores, etc. and, in accordance with the Comprehensive Pro- 
gram of Socialist Economic Integration, served as part of the basis for the 
coordination of the national economic plans in the periods 1976-to 1980 and 
1981 to 1985. On their basis, optimal paths for the development of mineral 
resources in the indicated periods and for the future were determined and pro- 
posals were developed for cooperation in the solution of urgend tasks which 
guarantee the most effective use of the joint forces. 


A great deal of work was carried out during 1976 to 1980 with respect to the 
zeological exploration of their territories for the purpose of the expansion 
of the mineral raw materials potential in every CEMA country and in the in- 
terest of the cooperation of all partners. In so doing it was possible to as- 
certain and develop new and important deposits. 


But the problems of the ratioal distribution of the mineral raw materials base 
could not be eliminated through this, for these deposits are very unevenly 
present in the individual fraternal countries; many deposits, moreover, have 
to be developed under increasingly unfavorable geological and economic condi- 
tions, and now as before the individual CEMA partners have a deficit of many 
types of mineral raw materials. These include oil, bauxite, iron ore, manga- 
nese ores, tin, tungsten, molybdenum, phosphorous raw materials, and potassium 
salt. 


Current Requirements 


In accordance with the Program for the Coordination of the National Economies 
during 1986 to 1990, the prognosis for the satisfaction of the demand and the 
distribution of the raw materials resources of the CEMA countries of the year 
1977 is currently being uptdated. It will be the basis for the determination 
of the main directions of cooperation in the field of geology in the period to 
be coordinated, in order to develop detailed measures for the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the demand for mineral raw materials and other mineral resources, in 
accordance with the real possibilities and the long-term development of the 
resources in question of the CEMA partners. 


10 





At the same time, the relevant CEMA panels are devoting 2 great deal of atten- 
tion to the mineral resources which are in short supply and to the development 
of criteria of their exploration in the future. This includes the investiga- 
tion of the regularity of the formation and distribution of oil as well as na- 
tural gas deposits and the calculation as well as new estimate of these stores 
every five years. 


A joint analysis of the geological structures of the oil and natural gas bear- 
ing areas of the European CEMA countries and the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia was developed durine 1971 to 1980. It made possible a clear deter- 
mination of these areas. Fo s+  f them, where deposits of oil, natural gas or 
oil-natural gas mixtures are ;° -sent with a high degree of probability, prog- 
nostic maps were completed. On their basis, quantity estimates of the prog- 
nosticated reserves ensue to a depth of 4,000 to 5,000 and/or 7,000 meters. 


Special significance is being attached to the exploration of the geological 
structures at great depth because these strata offer the greatest prospects 
for the discovery of new deposits. This is the focus of the recommendations 
for the direction of geological operations for 1981 to 1985 and in the period 
following, which contain concrete tasks for cooperation. 


In the last 15 years there has been an increase in the explored deposits of 
oil and especially natural gas in some CEMA countries, which makes possible 
an increase or the stabilization of the attained level of their production. 
Thus (including the Western regions of the USSR) approximately 200 deposits of 
oil and natural gas were discovered; there has been an increase in the natural 
gas supplies in Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, the USSR, and the CSSR. 


The long-term estimate of coal deposits is receiving constant attention in the 
fraternal countries. During 1971 to 1980 about 250 geological maps of the in- 
dividual coal basins and deposits were sketched in the interested CEMA coun- 
tries as well as in the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. This prog- 
nostic map undertaking shows the prospective territories of coal mining (clas- 
sified according to energy coal, coking coal, anthracite coal, brown coal, 
etc.). 


The prognostic calculation of reserves ot more than 500 coal deposits and the 
determination of the areas with the most favorabic ccaditions for their devel- 
opment were made possible. This leads to the conclusion that in the iong-term 
an expansion of the base for coal production in the CEMA countries will take 
place mainly through the exploitation of the deposits in greater depth. Col- 
lectively the partner countries have at their disposal significant deposits of 
bituminous coal and brown coal, whicn guarantee the satisfaction of their grow- 
ing demand for a long time. S3ut their distribution in the individual countries 
is very uneven, and there are also great differences with respect to the quali- 
ty of the ascertained coal reserves. 


ll 














Alternative Possibilities 


Along with the estimation of the resources of traditional types of raw materi- 
als and tuels, with which at present approximately 902% of the respective need 
of the CEMA countries ere being satisfied, the CEMA Commission for Geology is 
cirecting great attention to the exploration of alternative raw materials and 
energy sources, including fireslate and geothermal springs. As a result of 
this work it was noted in 1982 that the partner countries collectively have 
considerable reserves of fireslate. But the ascertained deposits are for the 
most part of lesser quality, so that their comprehensive utilization in the 
national economy under the present conditions of the technologies for energy 
and chemical processing would be inefficient. But research in this area is 
being continued. 


An analysis of the geothermal resources shows that these are significant, but 
their role in the fuel and energy balance of the fraternal countries is still 
insignificant at the present time. The cooperation in this sphere takes place 
within the framework of the Program of Many-Sided Scientific-Technical Coopera- 
tion for the Exploration and Development of Geothermal Energy for the Prospec- 
tive National Economic Utilization in the CEMA Countries. 


Regional and local peculiarities of the distribution of copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, tungsten, molybdenum, antimony, mercury, gold and silver, iron and nickel 
ores, bauxite, fluorite, barite, asbestos and talc. It is intended to develop 
criteria and methods of their prognostication, which enable the interested men- 
ber countries to determine in detail the geological prospects and the main di- 
rections of the exploration and development operations. 


The results of the work thus far make it possible, for example, for the CSSR to 
focus its attention on the exploration and development of non-traditional depo- 
sits of polymetallic tin, tungsten, copper and antimony ores with a low ore 
content. They created the foundations so that preparations could be made for 
their comprehensive utilization in the long-term. 


Development of New Technology 


The pace of development of the geological operations, their efficiency, and the 
possible and full utilization of the prognosticated deposits of mineral raw ma- 
terials are to a large extent dependent on the technical level of the equipment 
fer geological and geophysical research. For this reason a great deal of atten- 
tion is devoted in the Program of Cooperation in the Sphere of Geology both to 
the elaboration of modern geophysical methods for exploration and development 
and to the development of equipment and instruments necessary for this. 


Geophysical methods occupy a special place in the exploration of oil and natural 
gas deposits, the exploration of ore deposits and non-ore-containing mineral ré- 
sources at great depth, but also in the exploration of the geological structure 
and the mineral resources of the ocean. 


The effectiveness of geuphysical research is especially dependent on the pro- 
ductivity and precision of the measurements. For this reason it is one of the 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CSSR DAILY CALLS FOR WAGES TO REFLECT QUALITY 
AUO42020 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 1 Nov 83 p 1 
{Editorial: "What Wages"] 


[Excerpts] Side by side with the growing dynamics of our national economic 
advance, which this year has surpassed expectations, wages are also increasing 
more rapidly. 


For a number of years the rise in wages has not been in keeping with the 
development of labor productivity. Although this disharmony has slightly 
diminished this year, the problem cannot be regarded as solved. The growth 
of labor productivity is still lagging behind the growth of average wages. 
This is not at all beneficial for the effectiveness of the economy; it means 
that higher remunerations are being paid for work than is appropriate on the 
basis of its results. 


The introduction of the Set of Measures for Improving the System of Planned 
Management has established conditions for a broader creation [TVORBA] of wages 
payable. But the new conditions must not be interpreted one-sidedly; one must 
not see only the greater possibilities while forgetting what they depend on. 
The conditions are quite clear: higher labor productivity, greater thrift in 
the consumption of raw and other materials, fuels and energy, the achievement 
of higher quality paramecers, and a quicker innovation cycle, as well as the 
creation of new products that are progressive in every respect. 


If these and other indicis are not being fulfilled, the set of measures limits 
the creation of wages payable. On the one hand, it permits higher payments for 
good work; on the other hand, it demands that the remuneration be cut down for 
bad work. But in a number of our enterprises, the leading staff takes to heart 
only those rules of the set which suit them. They implement the improved man- 
agement system only in part and noncomprehensively; they evade possible con- 
flicts and thus weaken the effect of the new rules. 


The incorrect approach is based on lack of understanding of the purpose of the 
new creation of wages payable as one of the means needed for ensuring the course 
which aims at improving the efficacy and quality of all work. The set of measures 
certainly did not have in mind maintaining the existing norm of remuneration in 
relation to the quality of work; it basically aimed at making wages dependent 
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on quality--thus, higher wages for higher quality, lower wages for lower 
quality. But in practice the tendency mentioned above is implemented only up- 
ward, as though it were impossible to pay less than has been usual so far for 
work that ist: This is not only bad practice, it is harmful practice. He 
who wants to be ,.. more must first give more. If this principle is not 
applied, there is no economic progress. 


There is still a lot of work to be done in this sector by our leading economic 
staff. For many members of this staff this means that they have to bite into a 
sour apple. 


It must also be stated that the stimulative effects of remunerations particu- 
larly for encouraging creative [TVURCI] workers, are not being properly utilized. 
Certain organizations set up project completion boruses for those responsible 

for solutions to tasks in order to help their speedier implementation. These 
rewards are proportionate to the effectiveness of the new product. But fre- 
quently the organization hesitates to pay this out, even after all conditions 
are fulfilled, saying that this would not be right with regard to others. This 
is peculiar logic. 


Similarly, they frequently shilly-shally about in fully appreciating an improve- 
ment proposal or even an invention that has already been implemented. Surely 

it would not be fair toward the others, they say, were one person to get such a 

lot of money at one go, because the others are also working honestly. These 

are also manifestations of an incorrect approach to the issues of remuneration, 

and they reflect the vestiges of egalitarian practices which were rejected long 

ago. 


It is high time to push through the set of measures in this sphere as weil. 

The principle of merit cannot and must not remain only on paper; it must become 
a living factor in our everyday economic practice. Just--that means good-- 
remuneration is due for honest work. But, on the other hand, the leading staff 
must also have the courage to call bad work bad and to cu. down remuneration 
accordingly. It is necessary to put an end to the policy of opening up the fan 
of remunerations only in the upward direction. 


One must not apply one yardstick when assessing work at one’s own working place 


and another when assessing work at the working place of others--uniform criteria 
must apply to all places. 


CSO: 2400/76 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


RECULATIONS FOR PRIVATE ENTREPRENEUPS EASED 
AU021306 Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 28 Oct 83 pp 1, 2 
\"ZVE"--signed report] 


[Excerpts] Prague, 27 Oct (Our correspondent)--The 10th joint meeting of the 
chambers of the Federal Assembly ended before noon on Thursday. The deliber- 
ations were attended by representatives of the party and state agencies--by 
Federal Assembly Chairman Alois Indra and other members of the CPCZ Central 
Committee Presidium Vasil Bilak, Peter Colotka, Karel Hoffman, Milos Jakes, 
Antonin Kapek, Josef Kempny, Josef Korcak and Jozef Lenart, and candidate 
members of CPCZ Central Committee Presidium Jan Tojtik and Josef Haman, and by 
the CPCZ Central Committee Secretariat. Deputy premiers and ministers of the 
CSSR Covernment, and representatives of political parties and organizations of 
the National Front also were »resent. The deputies approved amendments to the 
Law on Social Security and to the Law on Customs Duties and several international 
treaties, agreements and accords. 


The government draft law, which amends and complements the Law on Social Secur- 
ity, was explained by Miroslav Boda, CSSR minister of labor and social affairs. 
The proposed amendment applies to citizens who provide services on the basis of 
permits issued by the national committees. Until now, he said, the national 
committees have been authorized to issue permits for providing services only to 
women in households, old age pensioners, handicapped persons ind to employed 
persons who wanted to provide services in addition to their regular jobs. As 
of 1 January 1983, the national committees may issue these permits to citizens 
over 18 years of age, who have the necessary qualifications and for whom pro- 
viding services wil] ve their full-time occupation. In the sphere of health in- 
surance, the difference from the existing amendment, when these citizens were 
receiving only children’s and birth allowances, is that they will now also 
receive other payments, such as sick pay, maternity assistance, paid spa treat- 
ment and funeral expenses. Wher taking part in military exercises, these citi- 
zens will receive compensation for lost income, just like the rest of the 
working people. 


The expansion and improvement of the social security of citizens providing 
services on the basis of a national committee permit, Minister Boda said, 
strengthens the social security of this group of workirg people, and can-- 
although indirectly--contribute to resolving the situation in services. 














The deputies also assessed the government proposal submitting to the Federal 
Assembly for approval the treaty between the CSSR and the SRV on legal assis- 
tance in civil and legal matters, which was explained by Bohuslav Chnoupex, 
CSSR minister of foreign affairs. He noted that the treaty between the two 
countries on legal assistance in civil and criminal matters will considerably 
speed up and simplify the legal contacts between these states, and improve the 
legal protection of citizens and legal persons. 
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CZECHOS LOVAKLA 


iL RIEFS 


ROHLICEK RECEIVES ROMANIAN MINISTER--°udolf Rohlicek, federal vice premier, 
received in Prague today Aleksandru Necula, the Romanian minister of machine 
tool industry, electrical engineering and electronics. They discussed the 
intensification of economic cooperation between both countries and in partic- 
ualr the expansion of production cooperation and specialization in the elec- 
tronic industry. [Text] [LD121810 Prague Domestic Service in Czech 1130 GMT 
ll Nov 83] 


AVIATION ENGINEERING WITH USSR--The further development of scientific-techni- 
cal cooperation between the CSSR and USSR in civil aviation was discussed this 
Wednesday in Moscow by Pavol Bahyl, CSSR& sinister of general engineering, and 
Boris Bugayev, USSR's chief marshal of aviation and minister of civil avia- 
tion. [Excerpt] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 3 Nov 83 p 7 AU) 


ELECTRUNICS AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY--At the close of a session of the Czechos- 
lovak-Hungarian working group for microelectronics held in Budapest, Karol 
Horvath, CSSR deputy minister of electrotechnical industry, and Zoltan Koteles, 
deputy minister of industry of the Hungerian People’s Republic, signed an inter- 
governmental skeleton agreement on organizing joint production of electronics 
components and diverse technological equipment. [Text] [Bratislava PRAVDA in 
Slovak 31 Oct 83 p 4 AU] 








VISITING CUBAN MINISTER--On Thursday, Stanislav Razl, deputy premier of the 
Czech Socialist Republic, received in Prague Manuel Villa Sosa, sinister of 
domestic trade of the Republic of Cuba. In a friendly talk, they assessed 
the possibilities for further developing the mutual exchange of goods. The 
reception was attended by Antonin Jakubik, minister of trade of the Czech 
Socialist Republic. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 21 Oct 83 p 2 AU] 


ENTERPRISE DIRECTOR SENTENCED--On 20 October, the Central Bohemian Regional 
Court sentenced Miroslav K., former director of the District Service Operations 
enterprise in Roztoky u Prahy, to 8 years in prison. Together with nine other 
defendants, employees of the same enterprise, he was convicted of having set 
up illegal slush funds, offering bribes, and of pilferage of property in 
socialist ownership. Karel K. was sentenced to 5 years in prison while the 
eight remaining defendants received suspended sentences ranging between 10 
months and 2 years and fines. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 21 Oct 
83 p 2 AU] 
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CHICORY, POPPY SEED PROCUREMENT--According to the latest estimates, a total of 
7,500 metric tons--instead of the envisaged 12,500 metric tons--of chicory will 
be harvested in the Czech lands this year. As regards the poppy seeds, the 
plan envisaged the procurement of 5,000 metric tons this year. Because of the 
drought, hardly a half of that quantity will be procured. [Summary] [Prague 
ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 28 Oct 83 p 1 AU] 


SUGAR BEET HARVESTINC--According to the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, sugar beet remains to be harvested from 9.1 percent of acreage in the 
CSSR; in the Czech Socialist Republic it has been harvested 95.8 percent, and 
in the Slovak Socialist Republic 78.4 percent. [Summary] [Prague RUDE PRAVO 
in Czech 2 nev 83 p 1 AU] 


CUBAN PARTY DELECATION--On Thursday in Prague, Pavel Jonas, chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Union of Cooperative Farmers, received a study dele- 
gation of the Communist Party of Cuba led by Carlos Miranda, head of the 
Communist Party of Cuba Central Committee Department of Social Organizations. 
Their discussion concerned the development of agriculture in the two friendly 
countries. [Text] [Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 28 Oct 83 p 2 AU] 


CZECH SOWING, HARVEST--As of 24 October, winter grain crops had been sown on 
1,035,081 hectares in the Czech Socialist Republic, 104.8 percent of the plan- 
ned area. Winter wheat alone was sown on almost 748,000 hectares, 3.4 percent 
more than planned. As of the same date, the potato harvest was already com- 
pleted. The latest estimate of per-hectare yields is 17.28 metric tons,--more 
than the September estimate. Sugar beets were gathered from 82.1 percent of 
the area under cultivation and the harvest should be completed by 10 November. 
The beets’ sugar content averages 15.31 percent, compared to 15.57 percent 
last year. The fruit harvest is also drawing to its end. It is expected to 
yield some 279,000 metric tons, 16 percent above the procurement plan for the 
Czech Socialist Republic. On the other hand, the vegetable procurement of 
onions, cauliflower, carrots and cabbage. [Summary] [Prague ZEMEDELSKE NOVINY 
in Czech 26 Oct 83 p 1 AU] 


SLOVAK ACRICULTURAL LAND--Slovak agriculture currently has at its disposal 
more than 2,474,000 hectares of agricultural land, of which 1,591,000 hectares 
is arable. This is 86,000 hectares of agricultural land (73,000 hectares of 
arable land) less than in 1976. By the year 2000, the Slovak population is 
expected to grow by almost 700,000 people. Even if further shrinkage of 
agricultural land is prevented, there will only be 0.435 hectares of agricul- 
tural land (0.267 hectares of arable land) per capita. [Summary] [Prague 
ZENEDELSKE NOVINY in Czech 26 Oct 83 p 3 AU] 


STATE DEVELOPMENT PLANS ADOPTED--Milos Jakes, member of the presidium and 
secretary of the CPCZ Central Committee, chaired a party Central Committee 
National Economic Commission session in Prague today. The commission dis- 
cussed a draft state plan for the development of CSSR national economy for 1984, 
and a draft long-term outline for national economic development up to 1995. 
After an extensive discussion, the National Economic Commission endorsed the 
draft plan for 1984, which directs economic development more emphatically to- 
ward the path of intensification and ensures the fulfillment of the goals laid 
down by the 16th Congress and the tasks laid down by the 7th 5-year plan. 
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The commission also endorsed the submitted long-term outline of the develop- 
ment of the national economy up to 1995. [Text] [10072224 Prague Domestic 
Service in Czech and slovak 1700 GMT 7 Nov 83] 


COOPERATION TALKS WITH LIBYA--Libya--The eighth session of the Czechoslovak- 
Libyan committee for economic, scientific and technological cooperation has 
started in Tripoli. Participants wili discuss the development of trade ex- 
changes between both countries and the Czechoslovak participation in building 
and developing the Libyan national economy. The Czechoslovak delegation is led 
by Bohumil Urban, sinister of foreign trade. [Text] [1D071307 Prague Domestic 
Service in Czech 1130 GMT 7 Nov 83) 


ENERGY COOPERATION WITH CUBA--Vilastimil Ehrenberger, federal sinister of fuel 
and power, left Prague for Cuba today. During the visit he will discuss the 
issues of further cooperation for 1984-85 and of cooperation in the sphere of 
classical energy production, nuclear power production and rationalization for 
1986-1990. [Text] [Prague Domestic Service in Czech and Slovak 1600 GMT 8 
Nov 83 LD] 


COOPERATION PROTUCOL WITH LIBYA--Libya: With the signing of the final protocol 
the 6th session of the Czechoslovak-Libyan mixed Committee for Economic and 
Technological Cooperation closed in Tripoli today. The document expresses 
mutual interest in the further development of Czechoslovak participation in 
the construction of roads, housing and other projects in Libya. Scientific- 
technological cooperation will also be developed. Czechoslovakia was offered 
participation in Libyan agricultural development projects as well as in pro- 
jects of the energy and consumer goods industries. [Text] [Prague Domestic 
Service in Czech and Slovak 1900 GMT 8 Now 83 LD) 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF MERCHANT MARINE OFFICE OUTLINED 
East Berlin SEEWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 15 No 9, Sep 83 pp 421-423 


[Article by Cpt (naval) Dieter Jicobs, engineer, director for ship safety: 
"GDR Seafaring Office--Active in Ship Safety for 30 Years”) 


[Text] The attempt to present the development of the widely-used tera "ship 
safety” and its current status, always defined only on the basis of the 
knowledge existing about it at some particular time or on the basis of some 
certain occasion causes some problems due to the diversity and concomitant 
distinctiveness of this term itself, and taking into consideration the so- 
cial and navigational developments in the GDR. Nevertheless it is proposed 
to present in the following a conscious selection of certain individual ele- 
ments of ship safety and to present a pertinent development-based picture 
taking into account the responsibility of the CDR Seafaring Office. 


There is presently no doubt concerning the fact that the scientific-technical 
revolution influences international navigation laws by way of reciprocal ef- 
fects and concretely leaves its imprint on the technical ship safety norms 
and standards. These interactions produce manifold complicated and inter- 
esting problems in actual navigational practice and in the pertinent branches 
of science and technology which must be solved on a worldwide basis of the 
policies of the ruling classes in the capitalist, developing, and socialist 
countries in a situation of the steadily increasing influence of socialisa. 
Actual practice has shown that new ship safety norms generally come into be- 
ing after national or worldwide approval of results achieved in the spheres 
of science and technology. On the basis of the GDR, as a socialist state 
being interested in doing everything possible fur the protection of human 
life, i.e. its citizens, and its ships, which are its national property. it 
has in the past been possible to achieve an approximate parallelisa in the 
development of norms and standards conceruing application of scientific- 
technical results in the sphere of ship safety. Continuing to keep this 
tendency going is becoming ever more difficult due to the complexity of the 
requirements to be realized and because of the relatively many and special- 
ized problems. Thus the realization of certain currently existing concepts 
concerning the further development of ship safety becomes not only an indi- 
cator of our scientific-technical performance capacity but, possibly ale:, 

a means for political argumentation and discriminating judgement. 
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The universalicy of seafaring, however, requires international regulations, 
nsformation in the domain of national law by 

eeding from an as uniforms as pos e and to a far-reaching extent obdjec- 
tive presentation of *ve term “ship safety,” its meaning “within the sphere 

f maritime navigation is the quality of the protection of a seafaring vessel 
both against the cangers arising at sea and against the risks which a ship 
und seafaring activities can represent for society. A ship's safety is at 
imum level if not only its construction, general structure and equip- 
ment, but aiso its crew fully correspond to the scientific-technical, phys- 
ical, psychological, and ideological possibilities of its time. In cases o: 
accidents it gust furthermore be in a position by itself or with the help of 
third parties to preclude damages and iosses or to hold thes to sinisue. 
The term ‘ship safety’ thus proves to be a combination of a aultitude of pre- 
A 


. . ; 
ominantly prophylactic factors.”™4 


Sithout going into details about the sost important elements of ship safety, 
1t becomes cleariv evident that the varied complex of tasks can only be 


solved by geans of cooperation of the most diverse social forces. The re- 
sits achieved after 30 years of work in this sphere gust therefore be con- 
idered to be 4 reflection of the cooperation of the personnel of the Sea~ 


faring Office of the GOR with its partners in practical pertinent work and 


with tt ther state organs and institutions, and especially with the DSRK 
DR Ship inspection and Classification Agency!. 


Catastrophies which nave involved ships in past and @ore recent times are 
wer and over again being described in numerous reports and other types of 
sccounts about them. They frequentiy have resulted in losses of human lives 
ond material goods, in which connection the readers are again and again es- 
pecially impressed by or interested in the tragedy of such ship catastrophies 
ang the fate of the people involved. The sinking of the Titanic in 1912 and 
Other maritime catastrophies with severe consequences probably provided the 
sltimate impetus for the fact that some states saw themselves compelled to 
lay down sinimum safety provisions in connection with the construction and 
equipment of ships. At the same time, activities for standardizing the most 
diverse safety regulations were developed between states which then, with 
some interruptions caused by the world wars, led to conventions correspond- 
ing to the existing le. . ‘£ development via the first ship safety agreement 
of 1914 and up to the adoption of the presently valid International Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Human Life on the Seas of 1974 (SOLAS 74), and 
thers. 


In the GDR, too, there took place not only 4 content-wise development of 
ship-satety regulations, but also a far-reaching specialization in their 
, implementation, and control. in this connection it should be 


or essing 

emphasized that the Seafaring Office’s tasks, involving control of safety 

installations at the time of its creation in 1953 can mot at ali be compared 
> > 


Ose f today, neither with resvect to their content sor with respect 





to cheir scope. GDR navigation at that time was in the initial stage of its 
development and had at its disposal a total of 327 naval craft, including 
one merchant ship, 253 cutters, 35 “loggers,” 5 trawlers, and 33 technical 
and special-purpose craft. Taking into consideration the then prevailing 
traditional concepts concerning ship safety, which generally speaking were 
along the lines of the Ship Safety Agreement (SOLAS 48), the functions of 
controlling life-saving equipment such as life-boats and their equipment, 
life belts, life jackets, and other pertinent safety equipment, as well as 
particularly observance of the regulations pertaining to on-the-job protec- 
tion were focal points of its control activities. The practical functions 
of the Seafaring Office thus were limited by the status quo of the ship 
equipment existing at the time because, with the exception of radio direc- 
tion finders, no other radic location equipment existed at that time. 


With the placing into service of the tirst "Frieden" class freighter at the 
end of the 1950s and of the first fish-catching and fish processing ships 
for the deep-sea fishery fleet, the GDR fleet beran to develop by leaps and 
bounds both with respect to the quantity of its vessels and the quality of 
its equipment and installations. The influence of the results achieved in 
the spheres of science and technology made itself felt in all spheres of 
navigational activities. Modern ship-guiding devices and systems, for in- 
stance radar equipment and radiolocation receivers, began to be used as of 
the beginning of the 1969s. Automatically inflatable safety rafts, — 
life boats, and launching apparatus were made available to the fleet 
lutionizing changes also took place in the area of ship engine operation 
towards the end of the 1960s, when automatic control and monitoring systems 
were introduced. 


On 22 May 1969, the MS “Rostock” was the first ship of our merchant marine 
to be given special authorization to operate with a temporarily unmanned 
engine room by the GOR Seafaring Office. 


The woridwide recognition of the GDR paved the way for membership in IMD and 
thus for tne possibility of active cooperation in the governing bodies of 
the latter. 


The carrying out of ship inspections for the purpose of licensing them for 
seafaring activities is today one of many tasks to be carried out. Ships 

are inspected and licensed on the basis of the 27 November 1975 regulation 
concerning licensing of vessels for seafaring activities. Depending on the 
type, size, and cruising range of the ships, the inspections include controls 
of the following: 


--Completeness and validity of a ship's documents and other certificates; 


--Completeness, validity, condition, and storage of the prescribed equipment; 


--Proper keeping of logbooks and of other safety documents, especially the 
documents which provide proof that the required safety drilis are carried 


out; 











--Observance of the conditions required for operation of temporarily unmanned 
engine rooms. 


Also included in this complex of tasks are regulation and clarification of 
additional matters having to do with the safe operation of ships--for in- 
stance, judging and approving drawings for new constructions, alterations, 
determination of the maximum number of persons permitted to be on each ves- 
sel, as well as of cases for which exceptions are to be made. Approximately 
3,000 inspections are carried out, which may be broken down as follows: 
--1,000 regular inspections (annual inspections); 

--1,400 additional special inspections, such as test runs and transfers, 
cases of restoring permission to operate after a maritime accident, after 
repairs or alterations, and of authorizing exceptions. 

Compared to 1953, this is tantamount to almost a 10-fold increase. 


The Seafaring Office has the following additional tasks: 


a) Individual or multiple authorizations for equipment to be used for sea- 
faring activities, such as 


--signaling devices 

--fire extinguishing gear 

--life boat and life raft inventories 

--leak control equipment. 

b) Nautical usability assessment of 
--navigational equipment and installations, 
--radiolocation equipment and installations, and 


--navigational installations and equipment as a prerequisite for their 
authorization for use on sea-going vessels. 


) The preparation and processing of regulations concerning safe sea trans- 
portation of dangerous cargo, such as 


--dangerous packaged goods which are to be transported as mixed cargo aiid 
which require special treatment in accordance with their danger-rating clas- 


sification, and 


--bulk-good loads which also are subject to special loading norms when trans- 
ported by ships carrying either bulk goods 6r mixed cargo shipments. 
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Intensive work has for several years been done to transform into national 
law the pertinent requirements which have been approved by the IMO and which 
were coordinated internationally. With the coming into force of the "Regu- 
lation Concerning Maritime Transport and Port Handling of Dangerous Goods” 
and its Appendix I, the International Maritime Dangerous Goods Code and the 
pertinent regulations concerning emergency measures in cases of accidents 
with dangerous goods, as well as the "Manual Concerning Medical First Aid” 
became binding for the GDR on 1 December 1981 and thus increased the range 
of the tasks of the Seafaring Office. 


Specialization, automation, and the further progressive influence exerted by 
science and technology on the sphere of navigation will in future rapidly 
impose new demands particularly on the dynamism and flexibility of those 
workers engaged in the sphere of ship safety. In this connection, the ex- 
periences gathered in the past 30 years will form a solid basis of departure. 


Personnel Safety Aboard Ship 


Personnel safety aboard ship includes the conditions and the ways and means 
of interaction between the seaman and his ship's technical equipment. It 
begins with the legal requirement that each incipient seaman must be given 
"basic safety training” before he starts his first tour of duty on a ship. 
This basic safety training serves the personal safety of an incipient seaman 
and finds its realization in the training of the technical deck and engine 
room crews, and it also involves industrial personnel in matters concerning 
training of lLife-boat and fire protection personnel. 


Beyond this, the norms for personnel safety aboard ship regulate the train- 
ing of the nautical and technical officers at the various training facili- 
ties, some of whom are certified for such training by the GDR Seafaring Of- 
fice. The determination or control of the training of seamen for the time 
being ends with certifications, additional qualifications, licenses, and 
qualification certificates, all of which are considered to be authorization 
documents in the GDR, and it is then continued with continual further train- 
ing of all seamen in accordance with the qualifications applying in each 
individual case on the basis of international recommendations or require- 
ments. 


Personnel safety aboard ships also comprises determination of qualitative 
and quantitative minimum crews in the form of ship staffing tables, as well 
as the keeping and submission of nautical logs. One of the first tasks to 
be carried out after the foundation of the Seafaring Office was the prepara- 
tion of a “ship-staffing regulation,” which became effective as early as 
1954. At that point in time there had also been created the proper prerequi- 
sites for beginning with the training of socialist ship officers, particu- 
larly at the then existing naval school at Wustrow. Corresponding to the 
continually changing conditions, the ship-staffing regulations of 165, 1972, 
and the "25 November 1974 Regulation Concerning the Staffing of Seafaring 
Vessels and Safety Service Duties on Board Ship--the Sea-Going Vessel Regu- 
lation (SSBO)"--were issued as a complex legal order. In the latter legal 
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order, a number of international agreements, especially ILO, have already 
been taken into consideration. 


Size and composition of the crew of a ship are documented in a special manner 
in the muster roll. For the realization of this work, mustering points have 
been established within the control spheres of the GDR Seafaring Office along 
the coast of the GDR, in the ports of Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Sassnitz, 
and Wolgast. In the course of the past 30 years, these mustering points have 
handled the signing on and signing off of approximately 1.5 million seamen. 
In the same period of time, seaman'’s registration books for approximately 
73,000 persons were issued. 


Additionally, the following documents have todate been issued: 


--1,540 qualification certificates A 6--Naval Captain for Service on the High 
Seas 


--640 qualification certificates B 6--High Seas Fishery Captain 
--1,203 qualification certificates C 6--Chief Technical Officer. 


In conclusion it must be emphasized that both the issuance of the ship- 
staffing plans and that of the qualification certificates will in future as- 
sume particular importance, because both types of documentation must be exe- 
cuted in accordance with international requirements and are subject to con- 
trol also in foreign ports. 


Maritime Accident Investigation Within the Ship Safety Systen 


Maritime accident investigation in the GDR serves the objective through 
clarification of accidents at sea and through determination of what caused 
them and under what conditions they happened to increase the protection of 
human life in the sphere of navigation as well as the safety of ships and 
their cargoes and of environmental protection and to institute measures for 
the removal or avoidance of dangers and to pay appropriate attention to 
recognized conditions.“ It has since 1980 been consistently incorporated 
in the system for prevention of negative occurrences in the seafaring sphere, 
and through these compact efforts it ensures speedy direct influence on the 
control activities and the preparation of legal administrative norms by the 
GDR Seafaring Office. Objectives of maritime accident investigation are 
accidents at sea, i.e. all those events which are detrimental to the safety 
sf a ship or, proceeding from that, to the safety of seafaring activities 
ind of the persons involved in connection with their legitimate fulfillment 
of their tasks, or which are harmful to the maritime environment .3 


For cases of accidents at sea, the term “Havarie” [average--damage at sea] 
was coined in 1953. It experienced some qualitative changes in the legal 
regulations which ensued up until 1964.° With the coming into force of the 
Maritime Accident Investigation Code (U0) in 1980, the term “average” was 
replaced by the term “maritime accident,” because it best corresponds to the 





social requirements.> In the period from 1965 to 1983, an annual average of 
228 cases of average/maritime accidents were investigated. 


The determination of the true facts concerning a maritime accident by the 
GDR Seafaring Office begins with the receipt of a report. The scientific, 
unprejudiced and comprehensive investigation serves the acquisiton of evi- 
dence, the determination of the facts of a4 certain case, as well as the 
determination of neglect of legitimate duties and the conduct of those in- 
volved. This task is the duty of the Maritime Accident Investigation Sec- 
tion, the staff members of which are exclusively engaged in determining the 
full truth concerning a maritime accident in accordance with the lawful ob- 
jectives set for such a purpose. The results of maritime accident investi- 
gations have been and still constitute important prerequisites for influenc- 
ing the development of legal regulations, the work procedures and instruc- 
tions of shipping enterprises, the shaping of the instruction plans of the 
maritime engineering academy at Warnemuende/Wustrow, the publication of 
printed material, the judgement-rendering activities of the Maritime Chamber, 
for elimination of recognized causes and conditions in connection with mari- 
time accidents, as well as for carrying through legitimate punitive proce- 
dures for punishing violations of legal duties. Im their totality, the re- 
sults of maritime accident investigations are an indicator of the extent of 
ship safety norm observance. 


In order to improve the social effectiveness of maritime accident investiga- 
tions, it is necessary in every respect to thrust forward to the true causes 
and conditions underlying a maritime accident, because only in this way is 
it possible to institute the technical, legal, educational, and organiza- 
tional measures which in their totality actually aim at the elimination of 
the causes of maritime accidents. This demanding task therefore requires 
the development and stabilization of such prerequisites in order, on the one 
hand, to fulfill the basic requirements under the most diverse conditions 
and, on the other hand, to realize speedy introduction of prophylactic mea- 
sures ind the making of assessments of tre investigations. 


Ultimately, these measures are making their contribution to the support of 
the overall social concern for raising the level of ship safety in the GDR 
fleets, and thus to an increase in effectiveness. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. Reichenbach, P.: "Ship Safety As a Task of National and International 
Maritime Law. Articles Concerning National and international Maritime 
Law,” Issue No 3, Rostock 1979, p 41. 





Nm 
. 


See UO of 1980, para 2. 


3. Compare Eichlepp, F.: "Subject and Meaning of Maritime Accident Investi- 
gation.” In: “Articles on National and International Maritime Law,” 
Issue No 4. 


4. HVO of 1953, 1960, 1964. 
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HL NGARY 


--METHODS..OF ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT DISCUSSED 


Budapest FIGYELO in Rungarian No 42, 20 Oct 83 p 3 
[Article by Sandor Balazsy: “Regulation, Performance and Competition"] 


[Text] Among the methods used since the 1968 reform in managing the economy 
indirect regulation is most preferred. Inspite of this we have seen recently 
a resurgence of the direct--administrative--regulatory methods. As it is 
well known, this was a step undertaken under duress. In the given situation 
and cve to having no other alternatives we were forced to resort to these 
tools. But we must be aware of the fact that the etlficiency of such admzinis- 
trative solutions over the long range is poor. Therefore the measures 
employed under duress situation and intended to be temporary to begin with, 
must not be made permanent in the storehouse of the tools of our economic 
Management. We must seek ways to reach, or we could also say: to force 

the higher performances and economical operation necessary under the deteri- 
orating external circumstances by all means (including imports), by indirect 
methods which are more acceptable to to the economic operation of enterprises 
and at the same time also more advantageous from the viewpoint of the national 
economy's efficiency. (The direct regulatory methods can be used first of 
all in the national economy's noncompetitive sector--for example, in regulat- 
ing public works.) 


Without Administrative Limitations 


Not the least thing that must be achieved by further development of the regula- 
tory system is to make the administrative limitations employed under duress 

in a crisis situation dispensible. These were needed then, but they also 

cause many difficulties. 


It must be achieved through further development of the economic regulatory 
system that the entire system of conditions of the economy and thus also 

the general atmosphere offer significantly better circumstances than before 

to increase performances, meaning by this not only and not even primarly 

the expansion of production but mainly the improvement of quaiity, strengthen- 
ing foreign competitiveness, more efficient utilization of the resources, and 
also the appropriate increase of production in those areas where profitably 
satisfiable demand is growing under the effect of improving earlier qualit 
indices. 











I am convinced that we must sake progress mainly in two areas in order to 
increase performances in this sense. First of all we must strengthen inter- 
est attached to greater performance, for the individual workers as well as 
tor the enterprises. In addition to this we must improve work supply with 
materials, component pirts, and other external conditions of production. 


Aan obvious condition of individual interests attaching to greater performance 
is to pay appropriately more for better and more work. This should actually 
be self-evident, yet it is not typical today. That is, our wage and income 
regulatory system does not make it possible for enterprises to proportionately 
increase the wages paid out when performances increase. Of course that well 
known principle can be brought up in favor of focusing wage regulation on 
limiting the rise of average wages, that for general equilibrium considera- 
tions the rise of domestic consumption must be slowed down. The only problem 
is that such regulation not only holds wages down but also performances and 
thus the income which can be divided. Thus equilibrium is created at a level 
lower than possible and favorable to us. 


I must note that neither did we obtain very good experiences with mass 
regulation of wages which was widely used earlier. On the one hand this 
regulatory format hindered the increase of employment at those enterprises 
where this would have been necessary in order to meet the demand of the 
buyers and take advantage of the market opportunities, and on the other hand 
limiting average wages was also a component element of mass regulation of 
wages. 


The organs which work on further development of wage and income regulation 
have already developed a solution which is free of the mistakes of past wage 
regulation systems which have for such a long time tortured our economy. 
According to the concept developed about this in the final analysis the frugal 
management of costs must be made universal. The goal must be achieved that 
the enterprises generally economize rationally with all types of cost factors, 
with live work as well as with materials fixed assets. They add, however, 
that first the conditions for this earning regulation integrated into the 

cost management (or into income regulation) have to be created, that is, the 
enterprises must be made truly cost sensitive. 


Interest in Additional Profit 


But cost sensitivity does not come into existence by itself, and if we are 
only waiting for it we will not get one step closer to it. On the contrary, 
actually the incentive-diminishing effects of earnings regulation are the very 
things we have to get rid of in order for the cost sensitivity of the enter- 
prises to improve. Further, it is also desirable to make the increased profit 
which can be obtained by improving performances and frugal economic operation 
more attractive to the enterprises. That is, only to the extent the profit 

is an incentive for the enterprise that much of it it can keep and spend to 
pay wages or on developments. So that if the remaining portion which can be 
used is disproportionately small, then increasing the profit is not suffici- 
ently attractive for the enterprises, at least not that profit which would 
require serious efforts to achieve. 





Naturally the budget requires income and the general equilibrium requirements 
must also be watched when the enterprise's income is regulated. In spite of 
this I consider that better when taxation is moderate. That is, excessive 
taxes do not necessarily mean at the same time higher tax income to the 
State. If the taxes which burden the profit dull the interest in profit, 
then they have the unpleasant consequence that a “lot™ of profit does not 
even get generated, so that in the final analysis neither the income retained 
at the enterprise grows sufficiently nor do the budget's incomes develop 
Satisfactorily. So I consider that principle valid also with respect to 
regulating the enterprise incomes, that it is better for some equilibirum 
Situation to come into existence at a higher level than at a lower one. 





It cannot be emphasized enough times: even though the increased cost sensitiv- 
ity and the more intensive interest in profit are necessary for the better 

and more incentive generation of earnings and enterprise incomes, but the 
reverse of the relationship its also true. Real cost sensitivity and inter- 
est in profit will exist only if we get rid of those elements of earnings 
regulation and taxation which impair interest. Of course, all this must 

be done in such a way that the national economy's equilibrium position improve 
and even the budget’s net income positions improve rather than deteriorate. 
(The opportunities to do so do exist with appropriate taxation solutions.) 


Let's Increase Competition 


The price system and price regulation is an outstandingly important area of 
economic regulation. We have some rather urgent things to do in this area. 
The main principle of the 1980 price reform, that is, using the actual 
competitive prices which affect our economy as the foundation (the foreign 
trade prices in the sphere exposed to international competition) has worked 
out well, but there is much to improve the practical implementation of this 
correct principle. First of all we have to see that an effective competitive 
price system can function truly satisfactorily only under actual competitive 
conditions. 


It is therefore an unavoidable task to strengthen competition in our economy, 
and for this purpose to enliven the domestic supply, but also to strengthen 
the import competition. I know well what obstacle the limited nature of 

our foreign currency resources represent in this latter area today. But I 
think competition could be more lively even under these circumstances. In 

the case of adequate profit interests and proportional incentives for perfornm- 
ance the supplying domestic enterprises would endeavor to keep their domestic 
customers even if those had opportunities--broader than they now have--to use 
the imports. Ina large portion of the cases it is sufficient for the import 
competition to develop to simply have the opportunity to import, and it is 

not necessary for this import to actually always or even frequently take place. 


This is an area of economic regulation where the enterprises have the main 
role, and this is the area of inter-enterprise relations. Unfortunately 
these relations are characterized today in many places by a mutual lack of 
being demanding. The supplier is not demanding towards itself, but many 
parties who place orders are also not making the appropriate demands. Of 
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course, the two are closely related te each other. Those who are not demand- 
ing on themselves are not truly demanding towards their partners either. 

But sooner or later everyone will have to realize that only the enterprises 
which are demanding from all viewpoints have a chance to earn a living, or 
even to just survive. Thus we must achieve that our purchasing enterprises 
be demanding towards their suppliers, insist on impeccable quality, prompt 
observation of the deadlines, scheduling of shipments which suits then, 
acceptable prices, etc., and these same enterprises should also make it 

their goal to meet these requirements fuliy also themselves with respect to 
their own customers. 


All this, of course, cannot become reality simply because we wish it. There 
are and undoubtedly there will also be in the future enterprises which simply 
cannot conform to demanding requirements. These enterprises are like the 

weak link in a chain which makes the whole chain weak; the poor quality 
shipments of weak enterprises, or their deliveries unreliable from some 

other viewpoint worsen the production process as a whole. At such times 

the only thing that helps is removal of the weak link from the chain. We 
should not be afraid of forcing off the market the enterprises which cannot 

or do not want to meet the requirements. We should make it possible for 

their customers to use partners who provide better merchandise, more reliably 
and at lower cost, that is, we should increase competition. Under competitive 
conditions some of the affected enterprises will finally conform to the 
changed situation, and the part that cannot conform will have to give up its 
place to others. 
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HUNGARY 


REFORM REQUIRES COMPROMISE TO GAIN SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 
Budapest ELET ES IRODALOM in Hungarian 11 Nov 83 p 7 


[Text] To be a reformer means chosing. However, the choice leads to personal 
consequences. How does Laszlo Antal, economist, department head of the 
Financial Research Institute, who has recently become one of the “favorite” 
experts of the mass communications media experience these consequences? 


Question: What conflicts do you feel nowadays? 


Answer: We are working on the continuation of the reform, and matters are 
now in that stage in which it no longer suffices to imagine a kind of paradis- 
ical system in the form of general concepts. There are great debates about 
this but in my opinion, the debates are secondary at present. The main thing 
is for us to be able to surmount the impasse. Pragmatic measures, coupromises 
must be found which do not overstep the as yet unknown boundaries of social 
tolerance. 


Question: Did you say, “unknown?” 


Answer: Only after decisions have been taken and attempts made at implementa- 
tion does the rate at which society will tolerate change become evidert. for 
example, when certain branches of industry are cut back, one can say that after 
a factory has been shut down, everyone should find a new job; however, the 50- 
year old who has held a job for 20 years suffers. Human bitterness accompanies 
all seemingly rational changes or changes that appear rational when viewed 
from on high. 


Question: You like to call yourself a reform economist. Does this signify a 
position which differs in some way from that of “avera,*" specialist? 


Answer: Today there are enough of us so that we can even be considered a nor- 
mal phenomenon. If I must differentiate, I would say that there are economists 
who play only the role of observer and present diagnoses from an ethical--and 
incidentally--risk-free position but present no recommendations. Although I 
know that they are entitled to do this, their stance irks me. I avowedly and 
very openly attempt to influence decisions although insofar as this is concerned 
they could be anti-reform. Thus this is not a full definition, merely one 
characteristic trait. I consider it more important for people to have a clear 
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idea of the direction economic-social-political changes should take, because 
all t.is is not solely a question of the economy. Yet it is often more com- 
forcable for the individual to act as though he were interested only in sound 
economics. 


Question: And by doing so he sticks to certain rules of the game.... 


Answer: ...whereas everyone knows that in this much gore is at stake. To be 

a reform economist is actually to be committed to profound democratization, 

but through reform measures: gradually and continuously. And this is precise- 
ly what is ambiguous about this: because I can influence affairs only if the 
compromises remain within the framework of decisions stili acceptable to today's 
economic, political forces. But it is also certain that this is a tremendous 
risk. Because sometimes I don't know whether I have reached a really correct 
compromise or whether I have resigned myself to the thought that conservatisa, 
the view of the figurative Comrade Pal Pato, “Let's not change anything,” 

should prevail. All this leads to a lack of certainty in moral standards. 


Question: If we agree that your greatest opponent is a moral dilemma, that you 
must struggle chiefly with a lack of certainly, then it seems that there are 
only allies around you. 


Answer: It is true that I never have to come up *gainst serious counter-argu- 
ments; nobody dares state these openly. But when ‘he time comes for translating 
the proposals into action, when it must be decidec what steps we must take 
tomorrow or next week, bitter debates arise immediately. And the closer the 
“danger” looms that something will happen, the more quickly polarization sets 
in. Realistic counter-arguments are claimed, but these can be stated in such 

a way that they will promote or retard the reform. The reasoners, of course, 
are never aware of the latter; they fail to notice that they are conservative 

by virtue of their “office.” 


Question: So, the real difference is to what degree a person is afraid of the 
future? 


Answer: Of changes. One form of reasoning argues that we should rationalize 
a little so that we needn't change. The other form calls for decisions which 
will set a process, a series of changes, in motion. I am convinced that if 
we do not change, we may possibly avoid some problems, but we won't extricate 
ourselves from our current state; our forces will be expended in continuous 
moves which cancel each other out. And while people are waging a life and 
death struggle, they fail to notice they are getting nowhere. We don't notice 
that the entire economy may be under cut. 


Question: At present, you are a successful professional; you are appointed 
to committees; you are directly involved in everything that may influence the 
guidance of the national economy. But will this always be the case? In the 
early seventies there is a precedent for your having been rejected together 
with your ideas; only in the past few years have you again been assigned more 
important work. Have you ever thought that there might be a recurrence of the 
7 lean years? 
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he tends to denigrate the views of his opponents, at least until it finaliy 
dawns on him that he has been sistaken for a long time. I support slow, 
balanced reform even when progress could be made faster and in a more radical 
way. Thus my own principles compel me to opoose new solutions. This is the 
danger that I fear the most. Actually, there is no guarantee against this 
except for external controls. 


Question: The economic reform :ontinues, and its success, as auth frities have 
pointed owt frequently, is becoming a matter of interest to an evur broader 
sphere. However, precisely because of its far-reaching social interest, the 
question of the realistic extent of the reform is highly important. 


Answer: There is a significant probability of success, but to speak of an 50 
percent probability of success is out of question. Three possibilities exist: 
We can try the middle of the ruad approach, moving with difficulty, saking 
minor changes, and acting on the basis of bureaucratic decisions which have 
been coordinated on all sides. This appraoch avoids great changes. We can 
try to promote the reform. This would call for great renewal within which not 
only the economic mechanism in its strictest sensu but the policy, itself, 
would be modified. I am thinking here of the right of workers to have a say, 
of plant democracy based on more than vitamin supplements. And if this doesn’t 
work, there remains strict centralized control which appears very effective. 
The middle of the road approach is becoming increasingly unrealistic. In the 
meantime the odds for the other two approaches are growing. 


CSO: 2500/92 
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EXPANSION OF THERMOELECTRIC, HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA in Romanian No 41, 14 Oct 83 pp 2-3 


\Article by Gheorghe Cocos, deputy minister of electric power: “Thermoelectric 
and Hydroelectric Power Plants--Operational on Schedule”) 


[Text] Linked to the economic circuit all power plants are forecast for coz 
pletion this year and during the present five-year plan, on time and under 
conditions of increased quality. This represents, for all parties involved in 
the investment process, one of the primary objectives of the work carried out 
at the construccion-installation sites. Starting with the need for ensuring 
the energy source, tecessary for economic development, the homanian energy 
program is bounded by the duties, directions, and guidance established by the 
Twelfth Romanian Communist Party Congress, the “Program-Directive for Energy 
Research and Development in the Period 1981-1990, and the Primary Orientations 
to the Year 2000,” and the National Party Conference of December 1982. 


In this context, the strategic objective, aimed at creating a secure energy 
base with the capacity for ensuring the socioeconomic progress of the country, 
is the goal for Romanian energy independence in future years by expan.'-e and 
improving the national energy system and increasing the production of elec. ‘c 
energy, particularly by means of increasing, on a priority basis, the power in- 
stalled in the tydroelectric and thermoelectric power plants using inferior 
fuels. Am additional objective is the more efficient use of fuel by means of 
building installations which produce both electric and thermal energy, as well 
as restricting the consumption of hydrocarbons in the production of energy, 
expanding the nuclear power plants, acquiring new sources of energy, etc. 


Steady Activity at Each Energy Facility 


The energy system development program provides for electric energy production 
in 1985 of 76,710 million kilowatt-hours and approximately 90,000 million 
kilowatt-hours in 1990, compared with 68,650 million kilowatt-hours projected 
for production this year. The program also provides for thermal energy pro- 
duction of 56,500 gram calories per hour in 1985 and 85,000 gram calories per 
hour in 1990, compared with approximately 44,000 gram calories per hour pro- 
jected for 1983. The following development of average installed power in the 
plants of the Ministry of Electric Power corresponds to the achievement of the 
above-mentioned levels of electric and thermal energy. 
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In 1953, the Ministry of Electric Energy is tasked with the installation of new 
power facilities generating more than 1,740 megawatts, including approximately 
900 megawatts in the hydroelectric plants, more than 800 megawatts in plants 
operating o coal and bituminous shale, and more than 400 megawatts in the 
centrals fu.ctioning with secondary resources and hydrocarbons. Through this 
program, the projected level of electric energy to be attained by the end of 
this year will be approximately 11,500 million kilowatt-hours in the hydro- 
electric plants, 26,000 million kilowatt-hours in the plants operating on coal, 
and more than 31,100 million kilowatt-hours in plants functioning with reusable 
energy resources and hydrocarbons. At the same time, the amount of thermal 
energy produced in the plants of the Ministry of Electric Energy for delivery 
to third parties will increase to approximately 8,400 thousand gram calories 
per hour in the plants using coal and more than 3%,000 thousand grar calories 
per hour in plants using reusable resources and hydrocarbons. At the same time, 
/6.5 km of 400-kilovolt aerial power lines and 400-kilovolt electric trans- 
former stations, tot*lling more than 1,200 megavolts annually, will be under 
construction. 


Putting into operation the facilities projected for this year, which will per- 
mit, ultimately, the attainment of the energy output mentioned above, has been 
and remains constantly at the center of attention of the construction- 
installation units, the parties benefitting from investments, and the competent 
organizations from the oversight forums. At the level of the Ministry of 
Electric Energy there was created a control center responsible for following 
on a daily basis, and with respect to each facility, the completion of invest- 
ments planned for this year. Knowing precisely the status of the construction- 
installation projects makes possible, at the same time, the effective inter- 
cession of the parties involved in the investment process (the Ministry of 
Electric Energy, the Ministry of the Machine Building Industry, the Ministry of 
Machine Tool Industry, Electrical Engineering, and Electronics, and parties 
benefitting from investment) for the resolution of possible deficiencies to be 
identified, for stimulation of the projects and the delivery of energy-related 
equipment, and for strict adherence to established schedules and, where 
necessary, the recovery of shortfalls as quickly as possible. 


At the same time, specialists from the appropriate industrial central and from 
the ministry, including the policymakers from the leadership of both these 
organizations, pay frequent visits to the hydroelectric and thermoelectric 
plant projects and conduct on-site analysis of the status of the construction 
and installation projects, taking the measures necessary to overcome shortfalls 
and keep the projects on schedule. 


During the first part of this year, as a result of the technical and organiza- 
tional steps taken, 12 megawatts of output were added at the Somesul Cald 
hydroelectric plant and 8 megawatts were added at the Golesti hydroelectric 
plant. In addition, the 106 megawatt project at the Tismana hydroelectric 
plant, the 12 megawatt project at the Scropnasa hydroelectric plant, the 

+ Megawatt project at the Petresti hydroele :tric plant, and the projects at the 
hydroelectric plants of Galbeni pe Siret (29.3 megawatts) and Remeti (100 meg- 
awatts) are on schedule and in an advanced stage of completion. With respect 
to projects at the thermoelectric plants, a 50 megawatt project at Pitesti Sud, 
1 12 megawatt project at Zalau, and a 50 megawatt project at Navodari have 














become operational since the beginning of this year; in addition, a lignite- 
powered 330 megawatt group at Turceni, 105 megawatts at Galati, and a 50 
megawatt group at Brozesti are currently undergoing technological tests. 


During the fourth quarter of this year, a 150 megawatt project at the Sebes 
Susag hydroelectric plant, the second 12 megawatt group at the Zalau thermo- 
electric plant, a 50 megawatt group at the Giurgiu coal-burning electric plant, 
etc., are projected to become operational. Particular attention was given to 
completion of the projects relating to the first 330 megawatt group at the Anina 
thermoelectric power plant, which will use bituminous shale for fuel. Along 
these lines, a qualified work force from the sites of other energy projects 

was brought together in order to make up certain deficiencies in the construc- 
tion and inst2!lation projects. 


The achievements made up to the present, and the advanced stage of projects at 
many construction sites which are scheduled to become operational this year, 
demonstrate the fact that such facilities can be connected on schedule to the 
productivity circuit, contributing in large measure to more fully satisfying 
the electric energy requirements of the economy. Such on-schedule completions 
are possible where the technical-material conditions for the steady completion 
of projects, and for the installation in an uninterrupted flow of energy equip- 
ments, have been prepared in advance, where there exists good cooperation be- 
tween builders, installers, suppliers of equipments, and customers, etc. 


In spite of all this, the total analysis of the status of energy investments 
for this year reveals certa.n shortcomings, some of which are due to the inad- 
equate preparation of projects at certain construction sites, and others of 
which arise from scheduling problems in the builder-supplier channel. Since the 
beginning of the year, there have been problems with remaining on schedule 

(at the Anina thermoelectric power plant, the Galbeni pe Siret hydroelectric 
power plant, etc. These infractions have been very carefully analyzed at the 
ministry level, and operational measures have been established as a result; 
however, they have had a negative influence on the pace of projects at the 
building sites, producing unjustified shortcomings in certain situations. 


In addition to the above-mentioned problems, difficulties were encountered by 
certain suppliers of energy-related equipments and installations. Thus, delays 
in deliveries relating to the programs arranged with the Ministry of the 

Machine Building Industry for various equipments caused schedule overruns for 
certain project installations (the Remeti hydroelectric plant, the Anina 
thermoelectric plant, the Giurgiu electric plant, etc.) It is necessary for the 
equipment suppliers to have a better understanding of the need for ensuring 

a steady pace in deliveries of equipments, upon which depends, to a great 
extent, compliance with the provisions of the plan for this year and the pre- 
paration of conditions for 1984. 


Furthermore, extraordinary efforts are being made at the thermoelectric plants 
which operate on coal (Isalnita, Rovinari, Turceni, Deva, and Doicesti) to com 
plete the projects for the extension and modernization of coal management. 
These projects will contribute to increasing the storage capacity for coal by 
800 thousand tons this year, raising the degree of operational safety, and 
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eliminating the difficulties encountered in past years with maintaining a regu- 
lar supply of coal for the thermoelectric power plants. 


Proper Preparation of the Work Sites for 1984 


At the same time the necessary measures are being taken to finalize planned 
investments. The technical-material conditions for the initiation of plant 
projects projected for 1984 are being prepared this year. For next year, the 
energy development program calls for increasing the power putput of the hydro- 
electric plants by 947 megawatts and of the thermoelectric plants operating on 
coal by 1,120 megawatts, while in 1985 the output will again be increased for 
the hydroelectric plants by 460 megawatts and for the thermoelectric plants 
operating on coal by 830 megawatts. 


To complete this program, the necessary steps were taken early on for the in- 
tensification of activity at the work sites, under the constant watch of the 
customers, builders, and appropriate organizations from the industrial central 
and the ministry, and for keeping the physical stages of the projects on 
schedule, in order to ensure the well paced progress of the projects. 


At the work sites of the Portile de Fier II hydroelectric facility, for example, 
extraordinary steps were taken this year to increase performance capacity in 
order to ensure that the installations will become integrally operational in 
1984. At this work site, conditions have been ensured so that, by the end of 
this year, approximately 4,000 cubic meters of concrete will be poured each 

day to bring about the total closing of the Danube. Another important project 
scheduled to become operational in 1984 is the Riul Mare - Retezat hydroelectric 
plant at which, since the beginning of the second half of this year, extraordin- 
ary measures have been taken to overcome shortfalls in certain underground pro- 
jects, ensuring as of the present about 600 to 650 meters of excavation. 


Among the activities undertaken for proper preparation of investments in 1984, 
a prominent place is occupied by planning activity. At present, orders for 
facilities projected to become operational in the next two years have been 
approved, while the details of completion have been ensured in conformance 
with Law Number Nine on investments. The completion deadlines of the projects, 
in accordance with the schedules for the various stages of the investments, 

are established through the planning programs and are followed constantly by 
the appropriate elements of the receiving enterprises, the industrial centrals, 
and the Ministry of Electric Energy. 


Simultaneously with the activities above, the customers for the new energy 
facilities have entered into contracts with the suppliers for delivery of 
equipments, in accordance with the projected operational deadlines of the future 
facilities. Thus far, however, a number of deficiencies have been noted con- 
cerning the delivery of equipment, particularly the boilers for the electric 
plants at Iasi, “Progresul"-Bucharest, and Suceava. From this standpoint, it 

is necessary that the construction enterprises belonging to the Ministry of 
Electric Energy as well as the suppliers take the most effective steps to ensure 
delivery of equipment within the periods established by contract (particularly 
the Resita Machine Building Enterprise with respect to its hydroelectric 
assemblies, and the Bucharest Heavy Machinery Enterprise with respect to its 
steam turbines). At the same time, a serious problem which must be resolved 

by the suppliers of equipment (particularly the “Vulcan” Enterprise with 
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respect to its steam boilers, and the 5ucharest Heavy Machinery Enterprise with 
respect to its steam turbines) is to ensure the delivery of equipment for in- 
stallation in proper working order, thus eliminating stoppages and delays in the 
installation projects. 


The continual improvement of the quality of equipment represents for the 
builders and the equipment suppliers an objective of high respomsibility. De- 
fects in some equipment, which were discovered in some cases upon installation 
and upon entry into operation, require concerted steps leading to the modifi- 
cation of design and fabrication, so that operational reliability of equipment 
will increase considerably. In this sense, we consider it necessary that the 
suppliers complete in the factory the pre-assembly and technical testing pro- 
vided for in the documentation, so that installing the equipment and putting 
it into operation can be done inthe shortest time by means of decreasing the 
amount of processing and number of repair jobs during the installation period. 
In addition, the technical assistance of the suppliers at the work sites in 
installing and putting into operation the principal equipments must be provided 
more promptly and at a proper technical level. 


By concentrating the efforts of the parties involved in the total fulfillment 
of the energy investments program, and by applying the entire complex of mea- 
sures provided for 1983 and the following period, it is possible to estimate 
that, by the end of the year, those projects with a deadline for becoming 
operational will be integrally connected to the productivity circuit, and that 
all the technical-material conditions will exist for attaining the projections 
for 1984 and 1985, and for satisfying to an even greater extent the national 
economic needs for electric energy. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR USING WINDMILLS AS ENERGY SOURCES 
Bucharest HIDROTEHNICA in Romanian Aug 83 pp 225-228 


[Article by Silvia Patrichi, scientific researcher at the Institute for 
Meteorology and Hydrology] 


[Text] Wind power, together with solar and hydroelectric energies, belongs in 
the category of cheap, non-polluting, and practically inexhaustible sources of 
energy. 


The enormous energy of the wind has been and remains insufficiently used by 
man, both abroad and here. 


In Romania, wind power has been used only locally as part of projects of 
limited interest. In the Moldovia plain and plateau for instance, as well as 
on the coast, hundreds of wind engines were operated during the second half of 
the 19th century, especially in the form of windmills, and a large number of 
installations were used to lift water in Dobrogea. As new and more efficient 
forms of energy were discovered during the last century, wind power was 
replaced by power produced with fuels. Only after 1973, following the first 
energy crisis, did wind regain its importance as an energy source in Romania. 


The present problem is to move from more or less rudimentary, local uses, to a 
national utilization of wind power. This comprehensive action cannot be 
carried out without the contribution of meteorologists. To correctly solve 
this problem, it is imperative that the winds which present some interest from 
an energy standpoint be classified by parameters and zones. 


The most economically efficient utilization of wind power requires a detailed 
knowledge of wind conditions, which in turn implies a systematic research 
based on appropriately obtained qualitative data. This has not yet been fully 
achieved because: the equipment of meteorologic stations is not suitable for 
energy purposes; wind speed is determined visually, resulting in 
approximations created by the fact that some observers average speeds for two 
minutes, while others do not; lack of continuous (recorded) observations that 
can reflect the real structure of wind speeds; and the location of 
meteorologic stations, which was dictated by criteria other than energy, as 
well as the inadequate number of such stations. 





Specialized publications show that in neighboring countries, the basic data 
for surveying wind energy has consisted of hourly wind readings (24 per day) 
obtained with a Wild anemometer at 10 m above ground. We have proceeded 
likewise, processing the data obtained from 99 sites located at different 
altitudes. The insufficient observations from altitudes higher than 500 m did 
not allow zoning, as a result of which we have indicated solely the values 
obtained from the 23 zones for which data was available. 


A first picture of the possibilities for using wind power in Romania is given 
by the annual distribution of the average number of hours with wind whose 
Speed reaches or exceeds 3 m/s, which is also known as active speed (capable 
of activating a wind-powered generator). Within the limits of current 
knowledge and experience, we believe that the generators powered by such winds 
will have a maximum efficiency. 


Based on an analysis of the map that shows the average annual number of hours 
with wind speeds that reach or exceed 3 m/s, calculated for different 
durations, it can be stated that nearly one-half the country's territory is of 
interest from an energy standpoint. It can be seen that active speeds are 
available more than 40 percent of the time throughout Moldavia, the Danube 
Delta, the Black Sea coastline, continental Dobrogea, the Romana (for the most 
part), Getic foothills, Curbura foothills, and the western plains foothills, 
as well as On mountain tops, intramountain valleys and corridors, and on the 
Slopes exposed to cold air invasions during the cold season of the year. 


Winds with speeds that reach or exceed 3 m/s are most frequently encountered 
at Sulina (an average of 7958 hours per year, 91 percent of the time), on 
mountain tops above 1800 m (7200-7500 hours, 82-86 percent of the time), and 
at altitudes between 1450 and 1750 m (6500-6800 hours, 74-78 percent of the 
time). The highest values in the country obtained at Sulina are due to the 
fact that the data was obtained above the sea and the Danube, where the 
friction coefficient is extremely low. 


Along the Black Sea coast, on the Dobrogea mountains, and on the Birlad 
plateau, as well as on the Timis plain, wind-powered generators can be 
operated 5075-6000 hours per year (58-68 percent of the time). The 
exceptionally high wind power potential on the coast zone is explained by the 
nearly constant air motion which is part of the local flow of breezes 
developed under the influence of the thermo-baric contrast generated by the 
contact of two subjacent surfaces--water and shore--with differing physical 
properties and characteristics. 


Also of interest is the Danube Delta, mountain tops at altitudes of 
1000-1500 m, the valley of the Prut, the Suceava plateau, and the plains of 
the Baragan, Mures, Cris, and middie Siret, where generator operation is 
assured for 4075-5000 hours per year (47-57 percent of the time). 


The largest portion of the Romana and Moldavia plains, the north and south 
Dobrogea plateau, the higher reaches of the western plains, and the Boita 
zone, are characterized by a wind power potential of active speeds during 
35-65 percent of the year (3075-4000 hours). 











The high values encountered at the entrance to the Turnu Rosu pass, at Boita, 
and thus in a zone considered to be quite devoid of wind, are explained by the 
fact that the site is located on a hillock exposed to the air masses flowing 
along the Olt valley in a northeast direction (from the Fagaras basin), of 
those arriving from the northwest along the Cibin (from the Sibiu basin), and 
of those from the south, along the the Olt valley. This statement is 
Supported by the wind distribution along all eight directions from Sibiu, 
Fagaras, and Boita. 


The zones that offer no interest are obviously the Getic sub-Carpathian basins 
(1000-1500 hours, 11-17 percent of the year), the Getic plateau, the Curbura 
sub-Carpathians, and the intramountain basins (1575-2000 hours, 16-23 percent 
of the time), as well as the entire Transylvania (2075-3000 hours, 

24-34 percent of the time), which is actualy a basin that is mostly enclosed 
by mountain ranges. 


It should be pointed out that within each zone, along peaks and promontories, 
the values of annual wind frequencies taken into account are much higher than 
those indicated, since they can be exceeded by about 50 percent, while in the 
protected lowlands, the frequency can be reduced to less than 20 percent. 


Very useful for learning the possibilities for high efficiency utilization of 
generators throughout the year, are the indications offered by the monthly 
distributions of the average frequencies of active winds. When plotted, these 
frequencies show a tendency to increase or decrease as a function of altitude. 
Most of the zones in the country show a growing trend from January to 
March-April, a dropping trend until August-September, a new increase until 
November, and a second drop in December. An exception to these findings are 
the mountain top zones, the coast, and the zones above the sea, where the 
findings are: strong decreasing, rather than growing, trend from January to 
February, the August increasing trend is maintained only until October, and 
the values decrease rather than increase in November. 


The highest yield can be obtained from wind-powered cenerators above the sea, 
where the wind can assure their operation for an average of more than 630 
hours (about 90 percent of the time) per month. Values that exceed an average 
of 600 hours per month are observed during eight months per year at the Omu 
peak, seven months at the Tarcu and Ceahlau-Toaca peaks, and two months at the 
Vladeasa and Lacauti peaks. For at least 500 hours per month, Similar speeds 
occur at Galati (during 11 months of the year), the Semenic peak (10 months 
per year), Constanta (7 months per 5° snd of course during all months of 
the year on high mountain tops and abv». he sea. 


The highest monthly value is found in March throughout the Romana piain, 
continental Dobrogea, in the western plain, and on the northern half of the 
coastline; in April in Transylvania (‘except for the Giurgeu and Ciuc basins, 
where they occur in May); in May throughout the sub-Carpathian zone, in 
Moldavia (except for the Jijea plain); and in November or January (the values 
being very Similar during these months) on high mountain tops. 





The highest monthly frequency of active speeds varies between: 700 hours 
above the sea, 650 hours on mountain peaks, 600 hours in the Covurluiu plain 
(southeast end, 550 hours om the coastal zome, £50 hours in the western 
plain, $00 hours in continental Dobrogea, 350-400 hours in Moldavia and on the 
Vlasia and Baragan plains, 300 hours in the rest of the Pomana plain, and 
200-250 hours in Transylvania. 


The lowest frequencies of wind speeds are found over the largest portion of 
the country’s territory in August-September. Exceptions to this rule are: 

the Giurgeu anc Ciuc basins ‘where they occur in January); Piatra Neamt 
February); the Black Sea coast ‘June,; mountains of average height (July); 
the Transylvania plateau ‘October); the Lower Siret plain and the Birlad 

Plateau ‘November ; as well as the Oltenia plain and the Getic sub-Carpathian 
basins (December. 


The differences between the highest anc lowest monthly values of wind speeds 
being consicered, are large in the plains zones, moderate in the seacoast 
zone, and rather small above the sea. 


In calculating wind energy to determine the productivity of wind-powered 


generators, it is highly useful to know daily changes in the speeds of active 
winds. 


In its daily variations, the wind has the highes: frequency during the day 
under the influence of thermal convection. This feature creates optinum 
conditions for using wind power in various agricuitural activities that are 
usually carried out in daytime. The only zones that digress from this rule 
are the mountain tops, where the variation is inverse, with the lowest values 
during the day, and somewhat higher ones in the night and morning hours. 


It is notable that both above the sea anc at mountain peaks, the hourly values 
are very Similar (at Omu peak, for 316 cases, a Maxiaum at 7 AM, compared to 
286 cases, minimum at 2 PM; at Viadeasa, 289 cases against 275 cases, or 
Sulina, 340 cases against 324 cases). The same does not hold true for other 
zones in the country, where Caytime values can be twice as high as nightise 
ones (Romana plain, continental Dobrogea, Moldavia, northern portion of the 
western plain, and so on), three times as high (Sibiu and Baraocit basins), 

four times as high Joseni basin), five times as high Ts. Jiu anc Rm. Vilcea 
basins), six times as high ‘Ciuc, Curt de Arges, anc Polovragi basins), 
eight times as high (‘Toplita basin), anc even ten times as high (Petrosani 


e highest values occur at noon ‘between 1 and 3 PM) if most zones, except 

r high mountain peaks and the Boita zone, where they are observed at 1 or 2 
the morning. 

The lowest values are encountered in the morning hours (4-6 AM), except 


s 
— 
7 ' ‘ 
£ the southern and 


the coastal zone l.0-11 PM) and the high mountain peaxs 
eastern Carpathians 12-2 PM 








In order to use wind energy most efficiently, the selection of the most 
indicatec site for installing wind-powerec generators ‘especially since they 
are generally located im towns) must take into consideration the directions 
from which the wind blows most often. The generators must be located on the 
Side from which the wind predominates, rather than on the opposite side, 
because the obstacle created by a town can reduce by as much as 60 percent the 
possible frequency of active speeds. 


Conclusions 


The characteristics of wind conditions in our country assure the high yield 
Operation of wind-powerec generators which can be activated by wind speeds 
that reach or exceed 3 ms over at least 40 percent of the territorial area. 


Maximum efficiency is obtained during the Pebruary-May period, and especially 
Guring March-April, and minisum efficiency during July, August, and October. 
Optimum utilization conditions for generators is assured between 9 AM anc 

6 PM, and especially in the 1-5 PM interval during most months of the year. 


The regions with favorable conditions for wind-powered generators are (in this 
order): the eastern ends of the wre Delta arms (‘in the immediate vicinity 
of the sea), the lower Siret plain utheast extremity), the Black Sea coast, 
Moldavia (‘most of aS but especially a the Birlad plateau), Dobrogea 
(particularly over the Dobrogea horst., the Timis plain, the Danube Delta, the 
western plain, Baragar (the central, north, and northeast portions), and 

$O on. 


Without interest are the intramountain basins, and those in the Getic 
Sub-Carpathians, the Getic plateau, the Curbura sub-Carpathians, and the 
entire Transylvania. 


Although the wind is very frequent over the mountain crests, it should not be 
overlooked that curing the cold half of the year frost can act to stop 
generators. Consequently, wind-powered generators should be used in those 
zones primarily during the warm half of the year. 


In order to obtain maximum results, special importance must be given toa 
judicious location of generators in zones indicated as being of interest for 
wind _— generation. Minimum allowable distances from surrounding obstacles 
must be respectec in flat zones the distance must be at least 10 times the 
aes ont of the obstacle’, and in any case, consideration must be given to the 

ture and compactness of these obstacies. When generators are located in 
conuhated areas (eSpecia.ly towns), it iS absolutely necessary *o know tle 
directions from which the wind blows most frequently. 


The height abo e grounc at which generators are installed is very importa: 

It iS well Known that within cetermin Limits, wind speec increases with 
distance above ground. in addition, the wind is more stable and constant at 
greater heights than it is close to the ground, thus 
high towers for generator installation. 


justif£ yang the use of 





At the same time, it should not be overlookec that within each zone of 
interest and even in some that are not important, there can exist locations 
(heights, promonmtories, at which active winds are more frequent than we have 
approximated. This is due both to a lack of observations in representative 
zones, and to the gathering of cata at sites that are more or less clear, with 
heavy duty instruments that are inappropriate for energy studies. 
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PLANS FOR SATISFYING FUTURE CONSUMER GOODS NEEDS 
Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA in Romanian No 41, 14 Oct 83 pp 9-10 


[Article by Aurel Vainer, Victor Nicolae: "A Broad Market and Urgent Need for 
Producers of Consumer Goods") 


{|Text) The system for the consumer needs of the population has been contin- 
uously developed and remodeled in close accordance with the specific and general 
objectives of the policy of the Romanian Communist Party concerning the social 
and economic development of the country and improvement in the welfare of the 
people. 


Commensurate with the passage of time, an even higher level of satisfying the 
basic needs of the entire population of the country has been achieved, with 
important increases occurring in the average consumption per person of food 
and non-food products which satisfy fundamental needs. At the same time, there 
has been an extension of the system for needs in the sense that there has 

been an increase in the proportion of secondary and tertiary needs. In this 
context, the production and marketing of goods of varying quality levels con- 
stitutes an important stimulating factor. Keeping in mind the levels and rates 
of increase recorded over a period of three decades, it is possible to conclude 
that the development of domestic trade -- retail sales of goods -- has been 
characterized by marked vitality, corresponding in particular to what is called 
the extensive growth of the population's demand for goods. Of course, this 
trade development has meant an increasingly apparent demonstration of the in- 
tensive growth of demand, within which there have been rediscovered, in in- 
creasing proportions, problems with the quality of goods, the supply of goods, 
and commercial service. Moreover, one should not omit the fact that the 
markedly dynamic development of retail sales has occurred on the basis of the 
general economic growth of our country as well as the high rates recorded in the 
development of the national economic potential and in the continual growth of 
the public's buying power. 


Within the dimensions and structure of the public's demand for goods, there has 
been shown, to an important extent, the differentiated degree of recognizing 
needs for a certain product by socio-economic groups, as well as the tendency 

to rediscover a need, which is felt consciously, existing among broad segments 
of the population. From the selective field research conducted by the Institute 
for the Economy of Domestic Trade and Tourism in 1982, involving a comprehensive 
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jist of industrial consumer goods, the result was a marked presence and aware- 
sess of the nee? for supply. There was also, however, a pronounced differen- 
tiation in comparison with the importance which the country’s population pre- 
sently attaches to the supply of one good or another. For example, the most 
widely recognized are the needs for ges ranges (63 percent of all households 

in the sample consider this to be an absolutely necessary item), refrigerators 
(55 percent), and certain gardening tools (over 60 percent), while at the other 
end of the scale there are items for hunting, projectors, typewriters, fishing, 
equipment, motorbikes, musical instruments, kitchen devices, etc. (with respect 
to these goods, between one and three percent of respondents characterized them 
as absolutely necessary). 


Un the basis of a restrospective analysis of a period covering the past 20 years, 
and keeping in mind the technical anc scientific progress made continuously in 
the production of consumer goods, it is possible to predict a variety of future 
trends and changes, with a direct or indirect impact on the development of 
domestic trade, and pertaining in particular to sales of goods. Among these 
trends and changes, the following are considered to be essential. 


The needs system of the population will continue to develop, undergoing per- 
Manent structural changes, so that certain needs which have been manifested 
over a long period of time will give way to other needs, in accordance with the 
demands of modern living and the favorable influences exerted by the promotion 
of technical and scientific progress in the production and consumption of goods 
and services. At the same time, changes will occur with respect to the methods 
for satisfying «a certain need ( 

shitting demande anc even by substituting products and services. Additionally, 
tne conflict of needs will become even more apparent, not only at the indi- 
vidualized level, but also from a systemic viewpoint, particularly in the form 
of the various categories of needs (transportation, household, culture, and 
education). 


Ihe determining factors in the development of the consumer needs of the popu- 
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consumer goods; and the sustained promotion of technical and scientific pro- 
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close correlation with the multilateral social and economic development of the 


country. 
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The effect of certain psychosocial factors having implications in the manifes- 
tation of purchasing behavior (replacement, fashion, the hierarchy of criteria 
used in the purchase of goods, etc.) will be intensified in close relation with 
the accentuation of the awareness level of needs, with the growth in incomes, 
wits the development and diversificat'on of supply, etc. 


The influence of technical progress (mew raw materials and materials, replace- 
ments, new technologies) on the production an msumption of food and non-food 
goods, as well as in the area of services, wi . increase appreciably in future 
years. This increase will be manifested both directly, through the direct pene- 
tration of different scientific and technical breakthroughs into the consumer 
arena, and indirectly, through the penetration of complex and long-lasting 
products into the public supply. The improvement of the quality and the use 
value of products, on the basis of technical progress, will constitute the 
principal key to the development and diversification of consumption, which, 

in turn, will have great influence on the orientation of scientific and tech- 
nical research aimed at satisfying the most important and urgent needs of 
society. 


Adding to the elements listed above, it is possible to consider the following 
phenomena and processes which will place their imprint upon the future develop- 
ment of the population's demand for goods, with a direct impact on the orien- 
tation for production of consumer goods: the intensification of concerns with 
the conception and production of new and superior goods, under conditions which 
reduce the consumption of raw materials, materials, and energy; the growing 
importance of the quality of goods and their general properties of usefulness 
in the formation and aanifestation of public demand; the more dynamic develop- 
ment of commerce by different levels of quality, along with the continuing 
manifestation of the trend towards reducing social and economic differences 

in the level and structure of needs; the introduction and expansion of new 
systems for commercial organization and the transport of goods, and including 
the use of electronic computers, certain high-speed commerical machines, and 
certain new forms of commerce, including automated warehouses, marketing goods 
by means of catalogue orders, or subscriptions, the automation of discounts, 
etc.; the diversification of services offered at the time of purchase, with 


atte Seing given to both large-scale and individual distribution; the 
red the fluctuation of the growth in sales of goods in relation to the 
growtm a’ tional income and in the spendable incomes of the population, under 


conditions of an intensifying demand for services; the accentuation of the 
effects of territorial self-management and self-supply upon the development of 
sales through socialist commerce, in the sense of slowing down the rate of 
growth in sales for a number of food items available from home gardens and 
country markets; and the satisfaction of rational consumer demands with groups 
of products, and the permanent growth of the public supply of long-lasting goods. 


Starting with the identification of this general table of trends and changes in 
the development of the public's demand for goods, the Institute for the Economy 
of Domestic Trade and Tourism has developed future research programs concerning 
certain main groups of goods. We present, by way of example, 4 series of mar- 
ket demands for household electronic goods, aiming prospectively at a closer 
connection between supply and demand. One such demand is for the development 








and modernization of production facilities for household electronic goods, so 
that it will be possible t. ensure a tore appropriate supply in terms of volume 
and structure, and in relation to the development of public demand. In estab- 
lishing the dimensions of these production facilities, consideration sust be 
given to the development of sales through socialist trade, at the levels fore- 
cast in the above-mentioned study, and under conditions of competition and in- 
creased economic efficiency. 


Amother demand is the acceleration of the rate of innovation and diversification 
in the range of household electronic goods, in conjunction with the most recent 
technical and scientific achievements, thus ensuring that manufactured products 
will have functional, constructive, aesthetic, and constantly improved character- 
istics. 


In this sense, the following are seenas necessary developments: the combination 
of primary functions in a complex electronic device; the specialization by 
primary functions of certain high-technology devices; the adaptation of existing 
goods to the demands for integration in complex systems and for specific types 
of devices; and the introduction into production of certain types and models 

of radicelectronic goods which satisfy new demands (as of yet unknown). Putting 
these objectives into practice should contribute directly to the gradual and 
substantial improvement of the supply structure of the domestic market, in which 
goods, types, and models which are not part of the present supply sirmicture 

will be rediscovered. in the area of audio goods these include mono and stereo 
hi-fi radio receivers; stationary, portable, and automatic models; various types 
and models of radios for different wave lengths; susical components; radio- 
cassette recorders; mono, stereo, and quadrophonic tape and cassette recorders; 
mono and stereo pickups; speakers; and hi-fi accoustical, and particularly 
stereophonic, rooms. in the area of video goods, these include color and 
black-and-white televisions, both stationary and portable; color and black- 
and-white displays; miniature televisions; modularized televisions designed to 
show and receive simplex and duplex television programs; connections to national 
data banks through the telecommunications networks; models which can be plugged 
into different electronic devices, such as magnetoscope, video camera, games, 
personal mini-computer, et ..; videotapes; and video-cassettes. 


Other requirements with respecc to household electronic goods include: reduc- 
tion of the “idea-to-production™ cycle in the process of producing electronic 
goods for household use, taking into account the economic requirements of the 
vital production cycle, and the more rapid entry into production and the market 
of different household radiocelectronic goods, which will ensure better satis- 
faction of consumer demand, while making superior use of material, human, and 
financial resources; promotion, within the context of manufacturing technologies, 
of certain peak achievements in the areas of integrated circuits, ultra-pure and 
highly synthesized saterials, miniaturized devices, extra-flat screens, sicro- 
processors, and others which will appear in the course of the foreseeable 
future; accentuation of the process of standardizing certain components, which 
could be used in a larger number of models, types, and variations of different 
household radicelectronic goods; reduction of the weight and volume of house- 
hold radicelectronic goods, which will have positive effects on their use as 
well as om the consumption of raw materials, materials, and energy, on the cost 
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on household energy consumption; improvement of finishes 
all household radioelectronic goods 
rial design, of varied and original 
solutions for aesthetic form, coloring, integration into surroundings, etc.; 
and intensification of quality control, through the more complete use of 
existing methods and new tests in the process of manufacturing and using 
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me requirements with respect to household goods also include the development, 
production of accessories and spare 

parts for radioelectronic goods, with the aim of more fully utilizing the cur- 
rent stock as well as of putting to the best possible use the technical possi- 
liities offered by various household radioelectronic goods. Particular 
attention must be paid to initiating and extending the manufacture of various 
accoustical systems, stereo-telephonic headphones, and peripheral television 
accessories (video games, video cameras, electronic devices for translations, 
etc., high-performance magnetic tapes and cassettes, recording cables, etc.). 
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\ tinal requirement with respect to household electronic goods is the applica- 
tion cf the principle of producing consumer goods of different degrees of 


juality, ensuring a broader diversity, in strict accordance with the differen- 
tiation of buying power, of attitudes concerning innovation, technical needs, 
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in ¢t irea of audicvisual communications services, there is a requirement ior 
ensuring the prudent rrelation of the system of audiovisual communications 
ervices with the system of radioelectronic goods found in the public supply and 
lies. Thus will be ensured the fullest use of 
the stimulation of sales of new products of 
iperior performance (initiation of the large-scale marketing of color tele- 
ture of adequate communications, etc.). 
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ther requirements in the area of audiovisual services include: extending 
radio and television broadcast verage to all areas of the country, while at 
the same time increasing the number of television channels and radio stations 


i standardizing high fidelity radio broadcasting (spectrally and spatially); 


troducing and devel ing peak audiovisual communications services, in close 
rrelation with technical and lentific progress, and including stereo- 


tellite, cable television, closed-circuit 
television, multiprogram radio broadcasting over metric waves, and television 
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eritorming audiovisual yaerunications services by creating certain data banks 
whi would ensure, upon request or as programmed, a large variety of data for 
tinuously improving the quality 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


YUGOSLAV-CZECHOSLOVAK TRADE 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 22 Sep 83 p 2 


[Text] During the last 9 months, trade between Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
evolved with stability--mainly following predictions. The newest data shows 
that Yugoslav exports reached about $387 million, while Czechoslovak exports 
to Yugoslavia reached $400 million. For 1983, trade of $1,480 million was 
planned, though the current levels do not reflect desired trade dynamic. 
However, it is expected that an acceleration of exports by both countries 

vw \l take place in the next two quarters and probably by the end of Septcaber 
the situation, compared with the annual program, will be much better. 


Data concerning new contracts shows that this should be expected. For the 
first 7 months of this year alone, contracts for the export of goods (includ- 
ing the building industry) of $616.8 million, and for services of $160 million, 
totaling $776.8 million. were concluded. According to the Czechoslovak data, 
contracts for import from Czechoslovakia for goods worth $680.8 million, and 
for services of $102 million, were concluded. According to this source, by the 
end of July, $1,559.6 million worth of business, or 5.4 percent more than 
planned, had been concluded. It is not surprising, since it is known that in 
the previous years trade volume was larger than predicted, and that confirms 
stable economic relations between the two countries. 


Representatives of both countries also discussed a recommendation for lists of 
goods for 1984. According to the previous list which was discussed, export of 
food/agricultural\ products worth $15 million, tobacco and other products worth 
$20 million, bauxite worth $10 million, various chemical products worth $25 
zillion, and pharmaceutical raw materials and products worth $14 million, was 
anticipated. This original list also contains an entry concerning machinery 
and equipment worth close to $100 million, auto parts and equipment worth ap- 
proximately $13 million, castings and forgings worth $16 million, textile and 
apparel worth $35 million, and other consumer products worth $28 million. 
Deliveries specified by industrial cooperation should attain approximately $35 
million, those resulting from NK arrangements should attain about $50 million. 
Transportation services, including oil pipeline, would be worth $130 million, 
so-called M arrangements $80 million, and tourism $20 million. The rest of the 
list is long but the value of its products is up to $10 million. 








The largest items imported from Czechoslovakia are machinery and equipment 
toaling about $150 million; transportation, including gas pipeline, worth 

$100 million; while M and NK arrangements correspond to the numbers of re- 
ciprocal deliveries from Yugoslavia. The import of rolled and drawn steel 
products along with semifinished products, should reach $32 million, trucks 
and special vehicles of $20 million, and auto and tractor parts $20 million. 
Various chemical raw materials and products worth $60 million will be imported, 
as will passenger vehicles worth $16 million, textiles, shoes and other mater- 
fals worth $35 million, while the import of other consumer products would be 
worth as much. The list continues with a long series of entries, that are be- 
ing still discussed. 
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WISDOM OF IMF ANTI-INFLATIONARY POLICIES QUESTIONED 
Sarajevo OSLOBODJENJE in Serbo-Croatian 8 Oct 83 p 6 
{Article by Dr Dragolub Stojanov]} 


[Text] Im spite of the ecomomic recovery signs observed this year in the U.S., 
it can be said without any doubt that the rest of the world is still in a deep 
crisis. This is particularly true of the developing countries. Unemployment, 
inflation, and indebtedness in these countries are steadily on the rise, re- 
gardless of their strict application of the therapy prescribed by the IMF. The 
International Monetary Fund is approving loans to sember countries, conditional 
on the acceptance of a very rigorous anti-inflationary program. This stabil- 
izing program is controlled by IMF experts. On their judgment depends whether 
@ member country will obtain credit from the world’s banking institutions. And 
these institutions rely on the IMF's judgment of the economic tendencies in 
each of 146 member countries. 


The IMF's stabilizing prescription is based mostly on the economic policy of 
monetaris=. Indeed, that is the economic policy being applied by the U.S. and 
Great Britain. The goal of this economic policy is to conquer inflation. Ac- 
cordingly, monetarism anticipates a restrictive monetary-credit policy, high 
interest rates, and reduction in all forms of consumption within realistic 
boundaries. And that is the anti-inflationary, anticyclic policy which finds 
its strength in the reaffirmation of the laws of the marketplace, and reduc- 
tion of state intervention, particularly in its social aspect. 


At first glance it appears that such an economic policy, required by the IMF 
and supported by the U.S., is in accordance with the needs, goals, and inter- 
ests of developing countries. 


This is where the questions begin. Fighting against inflation is the goal in 
the U.S. as well as in the developing countries. What in essence differenti- 
ates the economic situations in the developing countries from that in the U.S. 
are balance of payment, foreign currency, and liquidity problems. These are 
questions that the U.S. does not worry about. The dollar is its currency. The 
dollar is also the least available commodity in all developing countries. Ex- 
port, through which dollars (foreign currency) needed for repayment of loans, 
and financing of the production needs on which in large measure import depends, 
gives the stabilizing programe of developing countries a completely different 











quality. The export imperative in the first place supports that export 
through the application of the domestic currency's real value. It is known, 
though, that this domestic currency value fuels inflation. It appears that 
the goals and methods of the economic stabilization program are mutually ex- 
clusive. 


It is possible to raise immediately the question of how it is possible to real- 
ize a large export if the value of domestic currency is unrealistic. In such 
cases, a domestic currency devaluation should be compensated by additional ex- 
port stimulation. With this, there arises naturally a new question: how and 
where to obtain enough money for export stimulation, when the IM requires 

the developing countries to remove from circulation all “excess” money. If 
import duties or taxes are the source from which export is stimulated, it is 
mot then contrary to the fight against inflation, at least because it gener- 
ates inflation of spending? Along with that an unrealistic, overpriced foreign 
currency restricts even further the existing economic situation, giving rise 
to expectations that the turning point in economic life will never arrive. If, 
however, after some time the inflation rate in a developing country declines, 
the buying power of domestic currency will rise. In that case how will the 
country with a stronger domestic currency realize the absolutely necessary ex- 
ports? Would not the domestic currency increase the consumer's buying power, 
and consequently impede export even sore? 


Along with this, there is the question of time. The developing countries need 
foreign currency immediately; it is safe to say that they needed it yesterday. 
The IMF is approving new credits only if old ones are being paid off regularly, 
and if the inflation rate is declining. The IMF's economic stabilization pro- 
gram requires time, years perhaps, until the balance of payments is brought 
under control, through equalization of import and export volumes, and further 
increased export, and not only by reduction of import, in order to bring in- 
flation to tolerable levels. 


It nas already been said that the developing countries cannot finance their 
balance of payment deficits through the new loans, which means that this 
deficit cannot be further enlarged. Even more, these countries must realize 
a positive balance of payments in order to secure new loans and ensure the 
financing of absolutely necessary imports. This means that they must lower 
domestic consumption to the level which is below the available social product. 


It should be mentioned that because of the IMF stand and methods by which the 
prices are controlled, the price freeze cannot for long curb price increases. 
Just the opposite occurs. This can surprise only those ecomomists who do not 
take into account consumer psychology, when there is a lack of commodities on 
the market. The price freeze stimulates hoarding, under the expectation of 
new price increases. At the same time, manufacturers are not supplying the 
marketplace, since they too are waiting for a new price increase. In that 
way, the volume of goods available for export is smaller, and even export is 
not attractive, when it is known that sooner or later the price freeze will be 
lifted. 


In that way the IMF policy does not lead to structural changes in the economy. 
Therefore, when the initial supply of goods available for export dries up, the 
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economy is left without enough new manufacture (less import, less investing) 
and certainly a further drop in the volume of goods for export. Domestic cur- 
rency deficits will haunt deficits in manufacture, and that opens the door to 
runaway inflation and even worse, the black market. 


Pondering over the IMF's anti-inflation policy, one can consider the following 
scenario: The developing countries are over their heads in debt. Anti-infla- 
tion programs are stifling investments. The developing countries cannot iz 
port materials necessary for manufacturing. Inflating is not abating. Living 
standards are falling terribly. What is the alternative? Maybe the multi- 
mationals should be called on to step in and bring capital, inovative products, 
and manufacturing. 


However, multinational companies which bring functional integration of the 
international economy are shattering to national sovereignty and independence. 
Using their new technology they may form a cybernetic neocolonialisa. 


Seems that the IMF should think about the consequences of these anti-inflation- 
ary packages, which it is sending to the developing countries. 
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WORK STOPPACES AT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS ABROAD 
Beigrade PRIVREDNi PRECLED in Serbo-Croatian 15-17 Oct 83 p 3 
{Article by Dragoslav Zivojnov] 


[Text] The almost chronic lack of organization of our build- 
ing constractors in the country seems to have "infected" those 
who earn their income abroad. Such a behavior is differently 
evaluated and it influences the collective reputation of 
Yugoslav builders in foreign countries. 


If, for example, our construction workers express their discontent at a domes- 
tic construction site with work stoppages, such a procedure should not by any 
means be repeated abroad. It happened recently in Siberia that about 100 of 
our construction workers who participate there in building objects for the 
international pipeline, stopped working in order to call attention to the 
allegedly unfair compensation. There were similar attempts to obtain more 
favorable financial solution (this is the most frequent cause of these "sini- 
strikes”) by work stoppage in Iraq. It is therefore understandable that at- 
tention has been paid to such phenomena by the members of the Federal Board of 
Construction Workers Union and the authorities in the General Association of 
the Construction Industry and the industry of Building Materials, but the slow 
pace at which measures to overcome such an attitude are undertaken is worri- 
some. Moreover, the position of some representatives of these organizations 
with regard to the general approach to compensation is not completely clear. 
Because of such lack of clarity, similar misunderstandings appear at construc- 
tion sites. 


At the Belgrade Komgrap, whose workers stopped work at the construction site 
Ordinskaja in Siberia, they say that their workers work under different condi- 
tions than the workers of other Yugoslav organizations in this construction 
site. Namely, teams of the Zagreb Hidroelektra, Sarajevo Unioninvest, Slavonski 
Brod Djuro Djakovic and Belgrade Komgrap are building a gas station in Ordin- 
skaja. We are thus talking about similar tasks. They live in the same build- 
ings at the construction site, eat in the same restaurant, but their wages are 
very different. 


At the time of the work stoppage, the Komgrap people were receiving up to three 
times lower salary than the workers from the other organizations. Belgrade 








workers were receiving about £0,000 dinars monthly as en average, while the 
others were receiving 150,900 to 200,000 monthiy. Naturally, after the public 
protest, the Komgrap people got an average raise of about 19,0900 dinars a 
@onth. These examples clearly show that construction workers (with the ex- 
ception of those from Fomgrap, earn in one sonth approximately the same amount 
which their colleagues in Yugoslavia earn in one year, but this should not be 
crucial for the unpleasant episodes in our business activity. It is true that 
work conditions abroad, above all in icy Siberia or hot Africa, distance froa 
the family and other umpleasantnesses require some material advantages, but 
this should not justify the actions of those who see the solution to the dis- 
agreements in work stoppages. 


Namely, in the same way as sigiler organizations do not work under equal con- 
ditions in our country, their teams abroad do sot work under the same condi- 
tions either, especially since the projects abroad are not always contracted 
under the most favorable conditious. It means, obviously, thet everybody 
abroad cannot and coes not have to have the same wages, although they do the 
Same or similar jobs. Finally, they can all learn what the results of their 
personal and common efforts will be before they leave for the ‘hard currency’ 
construction sites. 


It is clear that the representatives of sociopolitical organizations at the 
construction sites (labor union and league of communists) failed during the 
development preceding the work stoppages abroad. It is also relevant that 
precisely at the Komgrap construction site there was no construction manager 
for almost 4 sonths. All this contributed to tne fact that the seople iamed- 
iately engagec in thie operation saw the work stoppage as their only solution 
in such a situation. 


It is illogical, however, that some representatives of the construction work- 
ers union try to justify such a procedure, pointing out the need to “equalize 
the wages if jobs are similar, overlooking the other elements of job contract- 
ing and, naturally, of the results of the work. 


It ise true that in the General Association of Construction and Building Mater- 
ial Industry and in the Federation of Construction Workers Union they say that 
euch failures also happen because of the lack of a unique policy of construc- 
tion collectives with regard to the remuneration criteria. Namely, construc- 
tion workers in Serbia decided to reduce their income abroad by W to 40 per- 
cent, but construction collectives in Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina have not 
accepted this. At the same time, the adoption and signine of the Social Agree- 
@ent on the unique gaethod of remuneration of our workers airoad, which fore- 
sees a drastic reduction of the salaries of such workers, has been slowed down. 
This document anticipated that the highest earnings should not be, as has been 
the case so far, up to 12 times larger than in our country, and that the ratio 
should be reduced by a factor of 3.5. Many collectives, however, teep adopt- 
ing regulations on remuneration in which “hard currency” earnines are up to 

six times larger than the dinar earnings, and, with regard to the steady rise 
of the dollar and other currencies, differences in income are huge. 








As there is a considerable number of failures responsible for what has been 
happening at construction sites abroad, for many reasons, it is clear why 
he authorities easily accept a compromise with those who initiate work 
toppages. In such an atmosphere one could not expect that somebody would 


be called to give account for the obviously non-self-management behavior--in 
the international setting. 
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DISINTEGRATIVE TENDENCIES IN ZAGREB LARCE-SCALE ENTERPRISES 
Belgrade PRIVREDNI PRECLED in Serbo-Croatian 5-7 Nov 83 p 1 


[Excerpt] If SOURs (complex organizations of associated labor) exist only 
because a president with his secretary heads it, then this is not an SOUR but 
a collection of work organizations without basic solidarity and joint opera- 
tion. Petar Flekovic, head of INA (Petroleum Industry, Zagreb) posed this 
question recently. Attention has been drawn to this, as well as several other 
collectives in Zagreb, where there are 26 large systems or SOURs. It is 
believed that these economic systems have made significant contribution 

to integration of the economy and toward linking it with world markets and 
that, as a rule, they are the movers and coordinators of a large part of the 
development programs in our country and in the Republic of Croatia. Difficul- 
ties, however, which are appearing in certain SOURs are caused primarily by 
the failure to respect clear development concepts and failure to clarify 

the socioeconomic relations of associated organizations. 


The “Monting™ organization which employs 15,000, for instance, has been faced 
for a long time with the problem of basically reorganizing the collective. 

But time has not been used well for developing the collective so the question 
has recently arisen of how to finance the 300 administrative workers who 

do not even have 1,000 employees to administer. Three work organizations 
have competed one against the other for markets, while the commercial, 
engineering, and other services were [operating] almost outside the [SOUR] 
system. The situation in the collective essentially changed in the last few 
months when it was realized that the right formula for success lies in expand- 
ing exports of complete installations. 


The second most important SOUR, "Slieme,” one of the pillars of the livestock 
industry with its 25 work organizations, has become the subject of serious 
discussion in which the word “rehabilitation” but also the word “bankruptcy” 
have been mentioned more and more frequently. For many years this SOUR was 

a “bottomless barrel" and after covering losses for several years, it seems 

a radical turning point was reached and the opinion prevailed that "Sljeme” 
was necessary to the city and so must be maintained. Although Zagreb got very 
little meat or meat products from this organization, it was one of the lead- 
ing exporters in the Yugoslav meat industry up to last year. According to 
the judgment of the Zagreb City LC Conference Presidium, the organization 
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showed itself to be ineffective at the beginning of this year and even a 
serious obstacle to further development, and there existed in it no unity 
in carrying out legal, personnel, commercial, financial, and other work of 
joint interest for the SOUR. 


Lack of joint operation also characterizes the “Cibona™ SOUR which comprises 
seven work organizations and was recently proclaimed an example of a lethargic 
business system. The lack of a development policy to support joint operation, 
the lack of organization, and economic problems divided the work organizations 
in their independent search for ways of better operation. In the rehabili- 
tation program drawn up for this SOUR by the Economic Institute in Zagreb 

it is said that it first must form a joint foreign trade organization, an 
internal bank, and a joint sale and purchase policy which must resolve the 
material supply problems of the SOUR. 


Even INA is not immune to the weaknesses of large systems. During the golden 
age of ofl when the industry was building gas stations throughout the coun- 
try (200 of the 630 in other republics were built by INA) basic organizations 
of associated labor with 1,800 workers joined it and many of them are now 
very close to being unprofitable or are losing money. 


All analyses show that the old forms of work and operation cannot continue, 
deep changes must be made in the organization and operation aimed toward 
more specialization and joint linkage in development programs. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT DATA FOR REPUBLICS, WORLD RECIONS, PRODUCTS 
Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 3, 10 Oct 83 


[3 Oct 83 pp 27-28) 


[Text |} Exports 1978-82 (in $ millions) 
Republic/Province 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
SR Bosnia-Hercegovina 713 998 1,246 1,553 1,500 
SR Montenegro 100 108 141 155 177 
SR Croatia 1,595 1,698 2,077 2,416 2,241 
SR Macedonia 285 346 419 546 527 
SR Slovenia 1,025 1,370 1,836 2,257 2,034 
SR Serbia 1,950 2,274 3,219 3,930 3,730 
Serbia w/o SAP 1,408 1,634 2,266 2,847 2,716 
SAP Kosovo 124 155 208 2il 197 
SAP Vojvodina 418 485 745 872 817 
Federat ion - - 40 72 32 
Total 5,568 6,794 8,976 10,929 10,241 


SR = Socialist Republic 


SAP = Socialist Autonomous Province 





Imports 1978-82 (in $ zillions) 


Repub lic/ province 1978 1979 1980 196] 1962 
SR Bosnia-Hercegovina 1,097 1,607 1,877 2,092 1,829 
Sk Montenegro 218 29% ra 362 250 
SR Croatia 2,563 3,805 3,983 3,975 3,118 
SR Macedonia 5% 536 787 935 Sil 
SR Slovenia 1,612 2,351 2,463 2,656 2,159 
SR Serbia 3,112 4,323 4,921 5,293 4,575 
Serbia w/o SAP 2,131 2,763 2,875 3,435 3,277 
SAP Kosovo 189 357 383 645 245 
SAP Vojvodina 792 1,203 1,663 1,323 1,053 
Federation B44 803 749 >i] 62 
Total 9,982 14,019 15,064 15,757 13,334 
Contribution of Republics and Provinces in Total 
Exports and Imports 
‘'rovince Exports Z Imports 4 
1976-62 Smil. et. 1978-82 Sail. Tot. 
SR Bosnia-Hercegovina 6,010 14.1 6,302 i2.5 
Sk Montenegro 661 1.6 1,458 | 
SR Croatia 10,027 23.5 17,444 25.6 
SR Macedinia 2,123 5.0 3,908 > j 
9k Slovenia 6.5.2 20.0 11,241 16.5 
SR Serbia 15,103 35.4 22,134 32.5 
Serbia w/o SAP 10,471 25.5 14,46] 21.2 
AP Kosovo 5895 2.1 1,619 2.4 
SAP Vojvodina 3,33) 7.8 4.0%4 5.9 
rede ration 144 0.4 1,469 dei 
Total 42,610 100.0 68.156 100.0 
63 








Trade Deficit 


Year Deficit ($ million) = increase/decrease 
(+) (+) 
19)* +, 314 v4.6 
ls79 7,225 467.5 
1980 6.086 -15.86 
1981 4,828 -20.7 
1982 3,093 -35.9 
Total 25,546 
Distribution of Deficit by Republic/Province 
and Year (in $ millions) 

Republic/Province 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Sk Bosnia-Hercegovina 384 609 631 539 329 
aR Montenegro 118 1646 143 227 103 
5k Croatia 968 2,107 1,906 1,559 877 
sk Macedonia 251 490 348 392 284 
® Slovenia 587 981 627 399 125 
Serbia 1,162 2,049 1,702 1,273 545 

erbia w/o SAP 23 1,129 609 588 561 

AP Kosovo 65 202 175 2% 4A 

SAP Vojvodina 374 /18 918 451 2% 
ederatior B44 B03 709 439 90 
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exports by republics and provinces, as well 


below: 


Exports 


Jan-Aug 1983 (S mil.) 


Autonomous 


Province 


currency in which they are paid for, 


100 .0 


above survey, of special interest is the fact that 
currency area recorded an increase of 
fixed-rate currency countries, it is worth 
e USSR total $1.695 billion, which is 75.1 percent of 
with regard to 
it should 
st important--the USSR 


15.1 percent. 
noting that 
total exports 


the participation of individual 
be emphasized that the following 
with $1.695 billion, the Federal 
with $491 million, and the U.S. 
countries amount to 46.9 


percent of the 


as exports 





The following table illustrates the level of exports to countries accoridng to 


level of economic development: 


Country Crouping Exports 2 of 

Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) Total 
Developed countries 2,010 32.6 
Socialist countries 2,829 45.8 
Developing countries 1,333 21.6 
Total 6,172 100.0 


Looking at imports by level of economic activity, first place goes to the 

production of naptha, gas and naptha derivatives, in which the import of crude 
iptha has a decisive role. [t contributes 18.3 percent to total Yugoslav 

imports. The following economic activities make up 86.5 percent of total 


imports: 
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Economic Activity Exports % of 
Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) Total 
Production of naptha, gas 
and naptha derivatives 1,929 25.3 
Production and manufacture 
yf chemical products 1,286 16.9 
Pr du tis mn of Machinery 941 12.4 
Production of means of 
transportation 446 5.9 
Production of electrical 
machines and apparati 428 3.6 
Ferrous metallurgy 380 5.0 
Production of food products 318 4.2 
Production and manufacture 
nonmetal 249 3.3 
7 c i. re ing a: tivities 232 3.0 
Production and sanufacture 
a] 190 2.5 
Production of yarn, textiles, 
and ready-made textile products 185 2.4 
Other activities 1,025 13.5 
Total 7,609 100.0 








Examined by economic intentions, the import of semifinished products is far 
ft 


ahead o he import of equipment and consumer goods, as indicated by the 
following chart: 
Economic Intention Imports , of 
Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) Total 
Semifinished products 6,028 79.2 
Equipment 1,162 15.3 
Consumer goods 419 5.5 
Total 7,609 100.0 


Compared to the first 8 months of last year, imports in all three areas were 
lower. The import of semifinished products was down by 9.3 percent, equipment 
by 17.6 percent, and consumer goods by 1.2 percent. 


Classifying imports by currency areas reveals that the convertible currency 
irea has a very significant role: 


Currency Area Imports A of 
Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) Total 

vertibie currency >, 385 70.8 

Fixed-rate currency 2,224 29.2 

Tota 7,609 100.0 
As is the ise with exports, the following four countries are the dominant 


nes with regard to imports--the USSR with $1.610 billion, the Federal Republic 
ermany with $973 million, Italy with $612 million, and the U.S. with $535 
mi‘lion. Imports from these countries made up 49.1 percent of the total import 


Examined by republics and provinces, the following picture of imports is 


Xepublic/Province Imports 2 of 
Jan-Aug 1953 (S mil.) Total 
R Boson .a-Hercegovina 
, font egr 
Croatia 
$k Mace ia 
“ 4 71a 
se TDia 








Imports according to level of development of the countries the goods were 
imported from are seen in the following table of values: 


Country Grouping Imports %Z of 
Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) Total 
Developed countries 3,516 46.2 
Socialist countries 2,865 37.7 
Developing countries 1,228 16.1 
Total 7,609 100.0 


The foreign trade deficit ($1.437 billion) when considered according to type 
of economic activity, is broken down as follows: 


Economic Activity Deficit Surplus 
Jan-Aug 1983 ($ mil.) Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) 


Production of naptha, 


gas and naptha derivatives 1,822 
Production and manufacture 

of chemical products 595 
Production of machinery 397 
Ferrous metallurgy 213 


Production and manufacture 
of coal 152 


Production and manufacture 
of nonmetals 147 


Production of cut material, 
sheet wood and finished 
wood products 393 


Production of leather footwear 
ind leather goods %1 


Production of yarn, textiles, 


ind ceady-made textile products 310 
Metalworking activities 235 
Shipbuilding 219 


Production of electrical 
machines and apparati 207 


Production and manufacture 
f nonferrous metals 1/71 


Production of tood products 25 


Production of means of 
transportation r 


Other activities 38 


tal 3, 364 1,927 
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Examined by economic intentions, deficits and surpluses are classified as 
follows: 
Economic Intention Deficit Surplus 
Jan-Aug 1983 ($ mil.) Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) 


Semi-finished products 2,848 
Equipment 39 
Consumer goods 1,440 
Total 2,887 1,440 


As tar as currency areas are concerned, the total deficit is reflected on the 
whole in the convertible currency area, considering that an insignificant 
surplus was recorded in the fixed-rate currency area, which amounted to $34 
million. 


The tollowing table illustrates the distribution of the republics and provinces 
in the cotal deficit, as well as of the federation: 


tepublic/ Province Deficit 
Jan-Aug 1983 (S$ mil.) 


SR Bosn ia-Hercegovina 96 
OK Montenegr oe 
roatia 156 
sk Maced ia 169 
Sk Slovenia 187 
> roia 372 
rbia w/o SAP 144 
vodina “U9 
‘ rat 4a/ 
; 1,437 
1548 





YUGOSLAVIA 


BRIEFS 


KOSOVO-ALBANIAN TRADE--In the first 7 months of this year Kosovo exported 
$2.5 million worth of goods to Albania and imported $1.9 million worth. The 
structure of trade was very favorable; machines, equipment, raw materials 

and semi-finished goods were exported and raw materials, semi-finished goods 
(94.6 percent of the total), electric power, and chrome ore were imported. 
This compares with the total Yugoslav exports to Albania of $22.3 million and 
imports valued at $32 million in this period. [Excerpt] [Pristina JEDINSTVO 
in Serbo-Croatian 5 Oct 83 p 3] 


CONSTRUCTION WORK ABROAD--According to the General Association for Construc- 
tion and the Construction Materials Industry, about 31,000 of our workers (or 
only about 5 to 6 percent of the total number of construction workers in our 
country) from 120 organizations of associated labor are working on con- 
struction projects being built by Yugoslav enterprises abroad, not including 
(those being built] under special agreement. These capital investment 
projects are being built on five continents, and their value exceeds $2.6 
billion, or three times more than the amount cf foreign exchange earned by the 
tourist industry in Yugoslavia this year. The value of such construction 
work last year amounted to $2.5 billion, and to $2.1 billion the year before 
last. However, only about 10 percent of the foreign exchange earned in this 
way is acknowledged as foreign exchange profit. The builders say this is 

too small and that at least 60 percent of foreign exchange earned abroad should 
be recognized as profit [i.e. foreign exchange inflow]. For example, the 
“Energoprojekt” enterprise of Belgrade annually earns about $350 million 

for such work abroad; it pays for the health supervision costs, vaccinations, 
and the use of [foreign!) residential services for its workers in foreign ex- 
change earnings which are converted then into dinars; it is thus strange that 
this income is not recognized as foreign exchange inflow. Of the $2.5 bil- 
lion earned last year by all such enterprises, $1,440,000 was brought into 

the country in various forms, while $802 million remained permanently in the 
country [where the construction was carried out]. To clarify the calculation 
for last year it should be said that workers’ salaries, which amounted to at 
least $200 million, were not included in the amount of $802 million. Similar 
results are apparent when we look at the figures for 1980 and 1951. At least 
one-half of the foreign exchange earned from these projects abroad remained in 


~s 
mw 











the [particular] country or was paid out for goods, transportation, or 

other services, various fees, and, of course, for the personal earnings of 
our construction workers (most of which went into accounts in our banks). In 
the first 7 months of this year $409 million worth of goods and services 
Were purchased in our country as advance payments for construction work to 
be done by our enterprises abroad. [Excerpts] [Belgrade PRIVREDNI PRECLED 
in Serbo-Croatian 5-7 Nov 83 p 2] 


SERBIAN FOREIGN TRADE--In the first 9 months of this year the Serbian econony 
exported $1,803,900,900 worth of goods, or 2 percent less than the same 

period last year, with exports to the convertible currency area increasing 12.1 
percent over the same 1962 period and amounting to $1,073,000,000; exports to 
the clearing account area declined by 17 percent and amounted to $730 million. 
All other republics and provinces, except for Montenegro, increased exports 

to both currency areas more than Serbia did. At the same time Serbia ac- 
countec for 26 percent of total Yugoslav exports in this period. Serbian ia- 
ports were 13 percent less than in the same 1982 period and amounted to 
91,915,000,000. It imported $1,368,000,000 worth of goods from the convertible 
currency area, or 15 percent less than last year, and $547 million worth of 
goods from the ciearing account area, or 9 percent less. Serbia accounts 

for 22.3 percent of total Yugoslav imports. Croatia and Montenegro had lower 
import rates in this period than Serbia. Serbia's total [trade] deficit de- 
clined by 5255 million, while its deficit with the convertible-currency area 
fell by $351 million. At the same time Serbia's trade surplus with the clear- 
ing account area fell 34 percent compared to the same 1982 period. [Excerpt] 
(Belgrade PRIVREDNI PREGLED in Serbo-Croatian 11 Nev 83 p 3] 


ECONOMIC CRIME IN SERBLA--Last year 159 managers, treasurers, warehouse clerks, 
directors, and section chiefs in Serbia “divided among themselves” 3,834,930 
dinars worth of social property. From 28 work organizations about 42,095,000,000 
dinars were takenthrough tllegal price increases, and 52 people were fired. 

Of 11,720 persons who were charged with economic violations of the law, most 
(2,308) were directors, followed by managers (717), administrators of account- 
ing services, accountants, commercial managers, and business section heads. 
Also included in these cases were athletic organizations. Despite the com- 
mitment to reduce investment construction in Serbia, the number of newly 
registered projects increased 3.8 percent from January to September this year 
over the same 1942 period, while their value was 43.1 percent more than last 
year. Most of this was housing and energy construction and 64 percent of 

ill capital investment projects undertaken were in Belgrade. Despite these 
facts, it ts said that investment in sew projects is “in line with stabili- 
Zation commitments,” because only 4.6 percent are nonproduction projects 

and most are investments in industry and the raw material base. One half of 
all funds needed are provided by the work organizations themselves, while 
domestic banks have provided the other half. Sut this has not satisfied dele- 
gates who are upset over the Vidikovac example in Belgrade, where large 
apartments are being built when there are people who have no place to live. 
There are also factories working at half-capacity because there are no ma- 
tertals. (Excerpt) Selgrade SORBA in Serbo-Croatian 10 Nov 43 p 3) 
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